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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
« CAOCIETY” is greatly excited by the news that the Queen, 
following the precedents of the Stuarts, the Tudors, and the 
Plantagenets, but breaking the traditions of the House of Brunswick, 
has sanctioned the marriage of Princess Louise with the Marquis 
of Lorn. We believe the concession, for we suppose it is a con- 
cession, will be a popular one, though, as we have argued else- 
where, it may involve some odd consequences, and will diminish 
that charm of separateness from ordinary mankind which adheres 
to the Royal caste. We trust Parliament will show its approval 
of it by voting the Princess at least as large a dower as her sisters, 
the more so as the alliance will be a great political injury to the 
Marquis. ‘The English people is the most unreasonable in the 
world, It decidedly approves the match,‘but it will never after 
it allow Lord Lorn to obtain high office. His appointment here- 
after, say to the Indian Viceroyalty, would be instantly denounced 
as a ‘* Court job.” 








— 


Yet another disaster for France! Will the list never end? 
The Provisional Government seated at Tours had with infinite 
trouble and difficulty enrolled, armed, and in some sort drilled 
about 90,000 men, whom they called the Army of the Loire. ‘They 
were posted in three divisions, at’ Tours, Bourges, and Orleans, each 
being about sixty miles from the other, just too far for full support. 
The Prussians, dreading lest these forces should ultimately become 
an army, detached the Bavarian General, Von der Tann—who 
has had an extraordinary amount of hot work to do in this war— 
with a corps d’armée and a half, say 35,000 men, to break it up. 
They moved forward towards Orleans, and on October 10 attacked 
and captured Arthenay. ‘Ihe General, Chalron, in command, 
ordered forward General Reyan, with 15,000 men ; but after a very 
sharp contest, in which the French suffered heavily from the 
superiority of the German artillery, the General was forced back 
into the forest, ‘‘ which,” says General Chalron, ‘I am de- 
termined to hold.” In this engagement the French generally 
retreated in good order, but one body of Mobiles are said, by an 
English correspondent, to have been panic-struck, and to have 
behaved discreditably. 


On the 11th, Von der Tann continued his march to Orleans, and 
encountered the French, who though largely reinforced—for 
their General says they “were on their march to Paris "—did 
not hold their ground. ‘They fell back on Orleans, fighting hard, 
and were reinforced by three brigades from the town ; but after 
nine hours’ continuous fighting the General evacuated Orleans, 
which was either ‘‘ occupied” or stormed. The extent of this 
disaster is still unknown, but it must have been very serious, as 
the Germans call it ‘‘a defeat of the Army of the Loire,” and the 
French declare they were “ marching on Paris,” which they would 
not do with a small force. According to some accounts, the blow 
would be almost fatal to the Government at Tours, but the dura- 
tion of the struggle suggests that the new levies fought exceedingly 
well. From any point of view, however, the blow is a severe 
discouragement to the Departments and their new Chief. 


M. Gambetta left Paris by balluon this day week, and arrived, 
after a very perilous journey, at Amiens. At first, when he, his 
secretary M. Spuller, and his aeronaut M. Trichet, rose above 





the Prussian lines, many bullets whistled by them, but as they 
were about 1,000 yards high, never hit. After some time, from 
some unexplained cause, they descended very rapidly to within 
200 yards of a plain where the Prussians had been manceuvring on 
previous days, but now, luckily for M. Gambetta, vacant. By 
throwing out sand they rose again, but passed over German regi- 
ments, who fired at them while they were still within easy range, and 
M. Gambetta’s hand wasslightly grazed. When at last the balloon 
descended, near Montdidier, it became entangled in a tree, and M. 
Gambetta and M. Spuller were both in the greatest danger, but both 
reached Amiens and Rouen without any worse calamities than a few 
scratches. It certainly is a new experience, this communication of 
a Prime Minister with his friends by balloon. We can hardly 
imagine how England would feel if Mr. Gladstone, having at first 
elected to stay in Downing Street during a siege of London, dis- 
covered that his energy was so necessary to the Provinces that he 
must rejoin Mr. Childers and Mr. Bruce at Liverpool by balloon. 


M. Gambetta has at once assumed the Ministry of War and a 
virtual Dictatorship. After declaring that 400,000 men are armed 
in Paris; that the fortifications are provided with splendid guns, 
taken from the fleet, and that Paris has food “ for long months,” 
he calls on the provinces ‘‘to inaugurate a national war.” ‘The 
Departments must ‘‘ shake off their torpor,” and ‘“‘ react against 
foolish panics ;” while the Republic, true to its traditions, will use 
young men as its chiefs. By and by the rains will come, and the 
Prussians, attacked from all sides, will be slain by the people, by 
cold, and by disease one by one. ‘The address is a stirring one, 
and has already stirred the Loire country to energy, while it will 
probably terminate the conflict between Blue and Red which rages 
at Lyons and Marseilles. ‘The Reds will not fight Gambetta, while 
the Blues, who are more moderate, are still anxious to defend 
France. M. Gambetta has further ordered that all demonstrations 
shall cease, that there shall be less display of uscless enthusiasm, 
and that everybody shall work, instead of talking,—shows, in fact, 
the brain of a real administrator. 


The incessant defeats have emboldened M. Gambetta to take the 
first really revolutionary step taken in the war. Ie has issued, as 
Minister of War, a decree suspending the laws about promotion 
and service, and enabling the Ministry to select officers at dis- 
cretion, even from among civilians. ‘These commissions, however, 
will not be retained after the war, unless their bearers have 
performed striking services. This decree, rendered absolutely 
necessary by the defeat, dispersion, or investment of the Regular 
Army, will probably deeply annoy the remaining General oflicers, 
already fiercely irritated by the superiority of civilians, but it was 
absolutely needful if new men were to be found. ‘There is 
not apparently a good officer anywhere out of Paris, though General 
Bourbaki is on his way to Tours. All the Generals at Gambetta’s 
disposal are old men, used to regular work, and wholly unable to 
put down insubordination. ‘The present commander of the Army 
of the Loire, General Auréle des Paladins, was ex retraite before 
the war, and the few men of the Line left, seem to distrust all Gene- 
rals alike. New men must be employed at any hazard, till victory 
gives some one a commission soldiers will acknowledge. 


All this is favourable. On the other hand, the reports from 
Paris as to provisions are not so satisfactory. M. Gambetta says 
the city has enough ‘for long months,” but the best estimates 
show beef and mutton only for five weeks at 5} ounces a head 
a day. ‘There remain the horses, about 100,000 of them, 
and the large supplies of bacon purchased in Ireland; but 
we should like to have heard something of the supply of salt, 
as the beasts to be useful must, when forage fails, be salted down. 
Otherwise they will eat more than men would, We have seen no 
reasonable estimate of the supply of flour, and Paris left without 
meat will want 7,000,000 loaves a week, and then be in danger of 
low fever. ‘There is plenty of wine, however, and water, and the 
citizens themselves express no fear of famine. By all accounts, 
friendly or hostile, they are only too gay. 
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The military accounts from Paris are much more favourable 
than those from the provinees. ‘There, at least, there seems to be 
a Geueral who knows what he can and what he cannot do. The 
firing of the forts had compelled the Germans to fall back behind 
the plateaux of St. Cloud and Meudon. Mont Valérien is said to 
command all the surrounding positions, and to be commanded by 
none. It has swept the country within a ‘ perimeter ” (? radius) 
of six kilometres (about 53 miles) of all the German works, and 
destroyed the batteries which the Germans had tried to con- 
struct. ‘the castle of Meudon had been completely destroyed, 
and the German engineers dislodged from Clamart, Bas Meudon, 
and Montretout. Besides Villejuif, ‘Cachan has now been retaken.” 
(Cachan is half-way between and in advance of the forts of Mont- 
rouge and Bicétre, on the south of Paris.) Mont Valérien had 
driven the Germans back as far as Ruel and Bougival. On the 
eastern side, the enemy had been cleared away as far as Bondy 
(between and in advance of the forts of Romainville and Auber- 
villiers), and the Germans had been compelled to evacuate Cham- 
pigny (nearly south-east of Fort Nogent), so that the circle 
of the besiegers, instead of tightening its hold on Paris, had 
been enlarged to the advantage of the capital. If there was 
any prospect of a relieving army within any reasonable time 
(which as yet there certainly is not), Paris would be in 
comparatively little danger. The only points from which the 
city can be bombarded are too far off, and will need too high an 
angle of elevation for the guns, to threaten any serious conse- 
quences. It seems that guns elevated at a high angle knock their 
gun-carriages to pieces in a very few shots. 





A battle, which also went against the French, was fought 
on Thursday week (October 6), in the Vosges mountains, between 
Raon I'Etape and Saint Die, about thirty miles south-east of Lune- 
ville, between a French army under General Dupré, consisting of a 
few regular troops and a large number of Francs-tireurs, and a 
Badenese army under General Von Gegenfeld, in which the French 
were defeated and driven back on Rambervillers. According to 
the German account, the French had double their number of men, 
some 14,000 to their 7,000, but the Germans had two squadrons of 
light dragoons and two batteries, ‘*the Moebel and Kunz batteries,” 
and the French, as usual, seem to have been greatly wanting in 
both artillery andcavalry. It is not yet clear whether the Germans 
attacked in order to prevent any inroad on their communications 
with Paris (by the Luneville line), or because they were marching 
southwards towards Vesoul, and could not do so without dispersing 
General Dupré's force. As Epinal has since been occupied by 
the Germans, and New Breisach completely invested and partly 
bombarded, it would seem to be part of a plan for clearing the 
department of the Vosges of French troops. 


Count Bismarck is evidently restless under the defence of Paris. 
Should the defence be protracted to the last, there would be dan- 
ger of a catastrophe which would overwhelm all Europe with 
horror, the death by starvation of two miilions of human beings in 
asingle week. Suppose Paris to fight till it had only one day’s 
rations left. It would take a week to supply it, for the nearest 
point is Ilavre, the railways being cut, and the belt round the 
city stripped bare. The Germans could not supply it, for they have 
barely enough for themselves ; and even if London were permitted 
to make the effort, it could not be accomplished under a week. 
Couut Bismarck, foreseeing that so awful a catastrophe, produced by 
Germany in order to gain a province, would permanently alienate 
the sympathies of mankind, has accordingly embodied all the facts 
in a Circular to the foreign agents of Germany, which ends by 
declaring that the responsibility rests with the rulers of France,— 
An assertion which, true once, is not true now that France has 
offered peace on any terms except the cession of unwilling citizens. 
The despatch in no degree lightens the responsibility of the 
besiegers, while it ought to stimulate the Government in Tours to 
frantic efforts for relief. 

The Republic seems in uo dilliculty about money. It pays for 

verything either in bonds or cash, and we hear no talk of 
assignats ; but we wonder whatit will do about the Rentes due on 
December 22. It cannot pay them in Paris, and will scarcely 
have the cash in Tours, or, indeed, anywhiere else till it has raised 
a loan, which, with no Assembly sitting, it will be most difficult 
to raise. i 
the Germans, and the revenue will be reduced at least one-fourth 
by the ruin which has fallen upon the occupied provinces. There 
is, of course, no lack of money for purchases, as the stock iu the 
Bank of France is not exhansted, and local loans are raised every- 


but if the pressure con 
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where, except Lyons, with much ease; 


ft is on the bondholders that it must fall first. 


Keven if peace is made, the first loans must be paid to | 


- The Provisional Government has finally decided to postpone the 
elections until the Germans have left France. The reason assigned 
is the occupation of so many departments by the enemy, but the 
real reason is probably the fear of being hampered in the work of 
defence. If the electors are in favour of war, the Assembly would 
only lend a moral support to the Government; while if they desire 
peace, the Assembly would paralyze its action. Count Bismarck evi. 
dently believes that they would vote peace, and has offered to allow 
free elections in the occupied districts, which of course would be glad 
to be rid of invaders on any terms. The Government appears to 
be fully determined, but M. Gambetta has probably authority to 
summon an Assembly if he deems it indispensable. 





The French fleet, which, according to the Danes, was very badly 
found, and commanded by officers so ignorant that they did not 
know when the Baltic was closed by the ice, has returned to the 
North Sea, probably with orders to make some desperate attempt. 
If the ships are to be ceded to Germany, they may as well be lost 
in the attempt to avoid the cession. 


The Liberal Members for large constituencies are not very 
unanimous about the war, except on the point of keeping out of it. 
Sir ‘Lhomas Bazley, in addressing the Liberal Club yesterday week 
in the Chorlton Town Hall, Manchester, apologized for the German 
demand of Alsace and Lorraine, on the ground of their having 
been a century or two ago plundered from Germany (which has 
nothing to do with the matter), and on the ground of their 
German language (which has very little to do with the matter), and 
ingeniously omitted to notice the main point,—that the people have 
been and are fighting for France with all their hearts, and feel pro- 
bably just as the German cantons of Switzerland would feel if you 
proposed to annex them to Germany, or the French cantons if you 
proposed to aunex them to France. 





Mr. Bass, M.P. for Derby, on the contrary, in addressing his 
constituents on Tuesday evening, expressed his belief, amidst 
‘loud applause,” that English ‘‘ sympathies are now changing in 
some degree towards unfortunate France, laid as she is in the dust.” 
“T think,” he said, “it would redound, not only to the honour, 
but to the advantage of Prussia, were she to be less exacting ; and 
I am quite persuaded that we shall never have peace in Europe, or 
peaceful relations between Prussia and France, so long as Prussia 
is in possession of French territory.” All this seems to have been 
well received; but when Mr. Bass went on to say, ‘I should not 
complain of Prussia’s dismantling the fortresses on the frontier or 
annexing Strasburg, but tosay that it is necessary for the protection 
of Prussia that she should have possession of Alsace and Lorraine 
appears to me to be ridiculous,” there were, says the Times’ report, 
‘* murmurs ;” but whether murmurs at the suggestion of the Prus- 
sian annexation of Strasburg, or at the unreason of her claiming 
to need Alsace and Lorraine, it is not quite easy tosay. The 
middle-class mind seems, however, not to be very deeply interested 
in the question of the terms of peace, but rather quite content 
that France should reap as sbe had sown, so long as England is 
not imperilled by it. Alsace and Lorraine are understood to be 
outlandish countries, with mixed tongues, in foreign parts a good 
way off, somewhere between France and Germany ; can it matter 
much to which of these they shall belong ? 


The actively political portion of the working-class, on the other 
hand,—a very small portion, by the way,—is generous to rashness 
in the exuberance of its sympathy with the young Republic. Lad 
by Professor Beesly and Dr. Congreve, a certain number of 
London working-men have declared that the duty of England is 
‘active intervention if Germany persists in her demands. At a 
| meeting held on Thursday night, at the Sussex Hotel, Bouverie 
Street, a resolution embodying this declaration was carried, 
‘after a very warm discussion, by “a large majority.” It was 
carried, too, after speeches in which it was contended that it 
| would be rather a trifling matter than otherwise for England 
to embark in this war against the hugest of European Powers! 
Twenty thousand men, landed in Normandy, might probably be 
enough! Professor Beesly and the other instructors of the work- 
ing-classes in politics have as perfect a right to advocate a war 
policy as any other they think right, but hardly to recommend that 
policy by the most sanguine illusions. ‘There is an old saying, for 
which Professor Beesly has evidently no great regard, but which 
all politicians are obliged to respect, and even working-men, if 
they would be true politicians,—‘* What king going to make war 
against another king sitteth not down first and consulteth whether 
he be able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him 
iwith twenty thousand”? hould be 
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whether he be able with 20,000 to meet him that cometh against 


him with 200,000 ? 

The assertion made in the letter of the Daily News from Tours 
that the Empress not only expected General Bourbaki, but wanted 
him to take the Prince Imperial back to Metz, with a view to his 
being proclaimed as Napoleon IV. whenever peace is made, 
is contradicted by the Echo of yesterday on authority. But 
as the authority on which it is contradicted cannot be 
higher than that of the principal intriguer or intriguante, 
and diplomacy is not scrupulous in these matters, we must 
wait till General Bourbaki himself chooses to speak, if he should 
choose to speak, before we can feel confidence in the contradiction. 
If he should remain silent, it will be tolerably evident, we should 
think, that some such intrigue was pressed upon him. 


Margaret Waters, the baby-farmer, was executed on Tuesday. 


Curious and convincing evidence has been produced that 
France was really at heart very hostile to the war, which the 
Emperor declared had been forced upon him against his will by 
¢he enthusiasm of the French nation. The Government of Paris 
have published the replies made to the official questions put to the 
prefects of the eighty-eight departments as to the temper of the 
people in relation to war, and it seems that almost all make in official 
language a confession of the utter unwillingness of the people to go 
to war. Most of them say the people were resolved to meet war 
should it be essential for their dignity and honour, but not one says 
that a wish for war exists, or even so much as ardour for war in 
case war should prove to be necessary. ‘* With respect to the 
country districts,” says the Prefect of Aisne, * the occupations and 
anxieties of harvest engross the attention of the population. It is 
but by slow degrees that the news of this grave incident will reach 
them. But whatever be their desire for peace, and however much 
it may be needed by them, they will, I am convinced ——” and so 
forth. That is a fair type of the tone of the majority of the 
replies. If the Emperor were forced to go to war by any of ;the 
people of France, it must have been only by the noisy people of a 
few great cities, of whom his own ministers were chief. 


Why does not Lord Granville announce in some one of the 
hundred ways open to him what he is doing to avoid disaster in 
China? Has he sent three regiments of Sikhs to Singapore ; or 
warned Lord Mayo, who is accessible by telegraph, though he is 
at Jeypore, 300 miles from a railway; or asked Prim or the 
Netherlands Government to lend troops if a requisition reaches 
Manilla or Batavia; or done anything besides promise help? 
The accounts get worse and worse, and we may hear, as soon as 
Pekin has heard of Sedan, of a universal massacre of foreigners. 
Lord Mayo is energetic, and the fleet is large; but Lord Mayo is 
as far from Pekin as from London, and the fleet has no army to 
disembark. We shall never be really safe in China until we 
possess an island on the coast large enough to maintain an 
expedition of its own. 


The Provinces, stirred by the operations of the Middle-Class 
Schools’ Commission, are beginning to find out that they them- 
selves may be able to take a good deal of work out of the Com- 
missioners’ hands by local organization. A very impertant com- 
mittee was formed in Devonshire last week, at a meeting attended 
by Lord Devon, Lord Portsmouth, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir J. 
D. Coleridge, and others of the magnates, for the purpose of 
assisting the Commission in the distribution and arrangement of 
the Devonshire endowed schools so as to meet the wants of 
the population. Better still, in some places the old endowed 
schools seem to be reforming themselves. In Somersetshire, last 
week, a renovated and trausfigured Taunton grammar-school, which 
Owes its new lease of life entirely to the energy of the present head- 
master, the Rev. W. Tuckwell, who has trebled, and more than 
trebled, its number of pupils during the time he has presided over 
tt, entered on a new stage of existence as ‘* Taunton College,” 
with new buildings, due to the liberality of the late Lord ‘Taun- 
ton and other Somersetshire proprietors. Mr. Tuckwell is one of 
the most able and successful of those masters who include a sound 
knowledge of physical science in the teaching of their schools, 
and do uot permit classical studies to monopolize the minds of their 
pupils. Taunton College, under Mr. ‘Tuckwell, like Bristol Col- 


lege ; . : : 
*ege, under Mr, Percival, promises to be an admirable type of the 
best class of the new secon lary schools, and, perhaps, even to 


emulate the success of Marlborough College, under Mr. Bradley. 


A few adresses have alrealy appeared from candidates for |? 


election for the Metropolitan School Board. All had, however, 





} 
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been singularly colourless, talking vaguely of the wish for unsec- 
tarian teaching, but not specifying in detail the policy to which 
the writer is attached, till the appearance of Mr. Edward North 
Buxton’s address in the Daily News of Friday to the electors of 
the Tower Hamlets. Mr. Buxton’s address seems to us very 
sound and wise. He opposes too much centralization, remarks 
that it will “ be impossible for the Central Board to attend to 
the details of management in all the schools in London,” and 
hopes, therefore, that ‘“*the managers of existing schools will 
still retain a large share of the control to which their experience 
entitles them.” On the religious question he is very explicit :—“ I 
believe that it is possible to give religious teaching founded upon 
the broad Christian principles of the Bible, which at the same 
time shall not favour one sect above another. ‘This is proved by 
practical experience in the ‘ British’ schools, and it is in the main 
their system which I hope to see adopted in all the newly created 
I am a Churchman, but I do not ask for your votes 
on that ground, as I expect that on the religious question there 


= : ; = 
will be no radical difference of opinion between members of the 


Board who are Churchmen and those who belong to other Christian 
denominations.” Best of all, Mr. Buxton believes that ‘ compul- 
sion may be safely adopted in London and other large towns,”"— 
an avowal of the greatest moment, which will, we hope, bring him 
the warmest support. Where London leads, the great towns of the 
North will be ashamed not to follow. 





An Ursulan nun of Blois is said to have predicted in 1803 great 
troubles for France and for Blois both in 1848 and in 187). In 
1848 these troubles actually came. For 1870, the prophecy ran 
that the grands malheurs were to begin in the middle of July 
and before the vintage. They were specially to affect Paris. 
There was to be great fighting and great loss of life. ‘ ‘The time 
will be short, for the women will prepare the vintages, though the 
men will return to complete the work” (hardly, we think, —it is 
the 15th October already). No news will be obtained except 
through private letters. Presently three couriers will arrive at 
Blois, of whom the first will bring tidings that all is lost (that 
might have happened perhaps after the storming of Orleans on 
last Monday), * the next will be in too great a hurry to stop,” 
(he may, perbaps, be in a balloon), and the third will come * by 
fire and water” (? steam), and will bring news of the * Saviour 
accorded to France.” ‘The Prince will not be there, they will 
go and seek him elsewhere.” ‘The Prince must be very quick. 
The good man’s time is very nearly up, and there is little sign of 
him as yet. 


Another and very considerable battle has been fought before 
Metz, and was witnessed by the excellent correspondent of the 
Daily News at Maizitres, On the morning of October 7, Bazaine, 
taking advantage of a deep fog, made a false attempt on Ladon- 
champ, and a real one on the villages to the north, trusting to open 
communications with ‘Thionville. ‘The attack was splendidly made, 
the Germans for once were surprised, and but for the splendid 
courage of the 58th, Landwehr, which set its back to the wall, 
refused to retreat, and perished almost to a man, the movement 
might have succeeded. As it was, time was gained, the supports 
came up, and the French were, by repeated desperate bayonet 
charges, driven in again within their lines. They fought, says the 
correspondent, ‘like devils,” and used the mitrailleuse with effect; 
but the superior individual strength of the Germans tells heavily 
in a bayonet charge, and the French line bent like indiarubber 
before the shock. 


The Times of yesterday published for the first time the 
curt assertion of Count Bismarck that their correspondent, Mr. 
Russell, had given an account of the conversation between the 
Emperor and the King of Prussia at Sedan which was founded 
on ** pure invention.” What encouraged the 7imes to make 
this admission was that the Nord Deutsche Zeitung, which the 
Times chooses, on what authority we do not know, to treat 
as Official, has softened down the charge against Mr. Russell 
to one of “inaccuracy.” No one in England ever thought 
of it in any other light. Count Bismarck’s own official report 
really confirms a great deal of Mr. Russell’s. But how much 
manilier it would have been to have published at once the 


/Count’s rude rebuff to Mr. Russell,—which, indeed, the Zimes 


| 
r 


was bound in good faith to its readers to give,—and to have criti- 
cized it as it deserved. But the 7imes will affect to be the only 
paper in England, and not only the only paper, but an infallible 
aper too. 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CHANCES OF FRANCE. 

T is quite possible that the War may be over ina week ; that 
the Parisians may be unable to bear that most dreadful 

of military tortures, shells falling from points to which no 
reply can be made; that the capital may be surrendered, and 
that France in utter despair may throw up her arms and accept 
any terms she can obtain. All this, we say, is possible, nay, 
probable, for no capital has in modern times endured a regular 
siege ; but then another series of events is quite possible also, 
and it will be well for our readers to keep their judgments 
clear. French gasconade, though not much worse in substance 
than American or Irish gasconade, and much more poetic in 
form, has in it an element of contempt for facts which pro- 
foundly irritates both Englishmen and Germans, and sometimes 
blinds them to the realities of the situation. The Athenians 
were not cowards, though they did call everybody else the 
Barbarians ; nor did Englishmen run away when they talked 
rubbish about every Briton being worth three Frenchmen. Men 
may fight very well even though they do shout nonsense about 
the great things they will perform. The South fought terribly 
hard, for all its bombast about dying in the last ditch. Looked 
at patiently as present facts, and without too much regard to 
the history of the past two months, the chances of the half- 
delirious Frenchmen will not, we think, seem quite so hopeless 
as all Germans, save possibly Count Bismarck, hold them to 
be. It is at all events just possible, if not probable, that 
Parisians may endure the shells; and if they do, then the 
situation would be one of this kind. Round Paris lies a chain of 
German corps @armeée probably nine in number, and each of them 
a highly appointed, highly-disciplined, and well-commanded 
army of 30,000 men, full of courage and thoroughly supplied. 
So perfect is the communication between them, that any one 
of these corps, if attacked, could be supported within two 
hours by two others, so that, in fact, the work the besieged 
force must do in any grand sortie is to defeat 90,000 men 
within four hours. That is, no doubt, a most difficult task ; 
but considering that the Parisians can always retreat to the 
cover of their guns; that the Mobiles fight, as Mr. Russell 
testifies, very hard; and that General Trochu has 400,000 
armed men of sorts, it is not wholly out of the range of specu- 
lation. Napoleon inside there with that force would make the 
siege a very ugly business, and though a Napoleon is not to be 
hoped for, a very small affair may reveal to that strange crowd 
an officer of the Dumouriez type in whom they could trust, 
and so trusting, in an hour re-establish discipline. Gascons are 
not necessarily cowards, and once convinced of the competence 
of their leader, Parisians, and especially Parisian workmen, 
would replace discipline by willingness. It is all very well, 
and in one way, very just, to condemn the detestable fan- 
faronade of the Boulevard; but those who condemn it 
admit that it is genuine, that Parisians really believe all 
that nonsense, and in admitting this they admit the 
much greater fact that there is no despair. The tall talk is 
not talked to conceal fear, but talked in ignorance, which, 
though lamentable, is not necessarily weak. That very ignor- 
ance may, if a leader turns up, induce Parisians to accord him 
an over-confidence which would have all the effect of loyalty 
and obedience. That General Trochu is not such a leader 
seems certain. He is an able and determined man, but his 
ability is of the Washington kind, to which France does not 
with her full heart respond ; but we see no sign that he would 
not recognize, or promote, or support any man who exhibited 
power. It is only a chance, but still it is a chance, and we 
are mistaken if the chance is wholly absent from the German 
Chancellor's mind. His circular of Monday about the pro- 
bable starvation of Paris when it falls shows restlessness,—a 
feeling of irritation that Paris does not give in when it would 
be so convenient for everybody that it should. If we may rely 
upon the report published in Wednesday's Telegraph, written 
: by the Englishman who recently escaped from Paris in a 
carriage, and was carried into the presence of General 
Blumenthal, that able officer,—the Crown Prince's Adlatus 
and probable successor of Von Moltke,—expected Paris to 
suffer before this from want of water, and was annoyed to 
find himself deceived. 
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It seems certain, too, from the same | 





all the attacking power that at present they can be called 
upon to resist. 

But it is said Paris is only hoping for outside aid, and M. 
Gambetta—whose jump through the air from Paris to Tours 
is, perhaps, the most picturesque incident in this wonderful 
war, and suggests at once the extremity of French danger and. 
the extent of French resourcefulness—himself, while declar- 
ing that the hosts in Paris outnumber the enemy, demands 
help from the provinces; while less responsible men make 
speeches about a levée en masse, the rising of France, the 
“mighty wave of humanity which is to overwhelm the Ger- 
man hordes,” and so on and so on, strophe and antistrophe, 
for ever of lyrical lies. But suppose, instead of giving way to 
the temptation to sneer, we translate all that rubbishy poetry 
into decent English, and what do we actually find? That in 
several departments of France—notall, for North-Eastern France: 
is subjugated, and Northern France in a temporary fit of irreso- 
lution—but in some departments, containing, say, ten millions 
of people, some 200,000 competent adult males, fairly provided 
with arms, uniforms, and so on, are perfectly ready to be 
organized into an effective army. If they had a chief they 
could trust, they would do all men can. At present they 
have not a leader, very imperfect discipline, profound distrust 
of their officers, no thorough habit of drill, and an almost 
comical tendency to run away. In fact, they are not much 
better than the “ howling ruffians” whom Mr. Russel} 
described at Bull Run, but whom nobody derides or abuses 
now, least of all for military incompetence. Just before 
Jemappes, Frenchmen of the same sort shot officers, raged at 
the Government which had made them fight, and howled with 
fear in the ditches; but they entered every capital of the 
Continent, nevertheless. What these men want is a chief, 
and for aught any observer can predict they may find one in 
a week, for the news of any success would fly over France, 
and they have at last the first condition of finding a chief,—a. 
government capable of using him if he appears. The Pro- 
vincial Government at Tours has hitherto been in most in- 
competent hands. Admiral Fourichon is clearly a formalist ; 
M. Glais Bizoin has no weight, though they say he is not a 
bad man of business, and would make a capital commissary-- 
general ; and M. Cremieux is a very old lawyer, who can and 
does excite no enthusiasm. But M. Gambetta, who has de- 
scended from the clouds, seems to be astrong and daring man, 
who, as he says, looks for aid to young officers, not to the old ; 


' who will tell the truth, as he has done in Paris ; who will insist, 


as he has done in Paris, on obedience ; and who, if we read him 
aright, will not hesitate, if need be, to restore discipline by 
terror. If he were a soldier, France might be “saved” for 
the second time by an Italian ; but though he is not one, he 
may restore order, collect the needful material, arrest anarchy 
by a few executions, and find a competent leader for his men. 
The rising en masse which Frenchmen talk nonsense about 
would overtask a Carnot, but if the men are once willing and 
present—and clearly they are present and are willing—it is no 
such monstrous task to form three corps d’armee of 30,000 
men each, and send them, not to defeat the German Army— 
they cannot do that—but to help to defeat three of the Ger- 
man corps lying round Paris. One real honest victory would 
change the entire position of France. Her people, her 
friends, her very brains are spell-bound by defeat, by what 
appears to be the resistless genius of the German leaders, who 
fear nothing, forget nothing, and apply to all difficulties the 
same inflexible overmastering resolution in the use of force. 
Gambetta cannot drive out the German armies, or extinguish 
the Hohenzollerns, or realize any other dream ; but it is not yet 
clear that he cannot by hard, persistent fighting against superior 
force make the German chiefs concede peace on easier terms,— 
say, for example, the cession of Strasburg, an indemnity, and 
a surrender of ships. Of course, it is much more probable 
that Paris will give way; but there is a possibility of affairs 
taking a different course, and we see no wisdom in ignoring 
it more completely than even the Germans do. They say 
frankly they see a possibility of wintering in France, and are 
evidently convinced that the hostility of the population is 
serious, or they would not be so terribly stern with their 
peasant assailants. 

There is one fact in the recent history of France which 
weighs very justly and very heavily with all cool observers 


account, that great efforts have been made to draw every avail- | of the situation; and that is the paralysis which followed the 


able man to the besieging army, that the country between | capitulation of Sedan. 


Six weeks have elapsed and the Army 


Paris and Metz has been swept very clear of Prussians, that! of the Loire has only just appeared in the flesh, and in 
the two sieges going on at once do really strain the mighty|the flesh has been defeated. 
German force. 





The Parisians, therefore, are face to face with | fact is not, however, very far to seek. 


The explanation of this 
With the Emperor 
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authority disappeared, and Frenchmen have for a century 
been accustomed to look to authority for leadership. Fed to 
the mouth with lies, ignorant and boastful, bewildered by a 
new system, new cries, new men, half mad with excitement 
and panic, besotted with the idea that the Prussians made 
war like savages—tiat particular lie will cost France a 
hundred thousand men—astounded with the revelation of the 
rottenness of their Army, with Paris in fetters, and with a 
foolish governing Committee outside, the population of France 
utterly lost its head, became a mere mob, and behaved, of 
course, as a mob always behaves. That condition may con- 
tinue, and if it does continue for only three months longer, 
France will for twenty years be a paralytic nation ; but also 
it may end, and we see symptoms that it is ending,—that, as 
én Paris, so in France, the population is once more aware of 
the need of subordination. If they are aware—if Gambetta, 
for instance, can obtain even ordinary obedience—the conquest 
of France will be even to an United Germany, with a genius 
at her head, a most formidable and a most exhausting task. 





THE DEMEANOUR OF PARIS. 


eer in all this wonderful War is more wonderful 
Bt than the attitude of Paris. If it continues—and the 
best German authorities, Count Bismarck and General von 
Moltke, and the best French authorities, General Trochu and 
M. Gambetta, evidently believe it will continue—it will fur- 
nish a final answer to those who dread that the manly qualities 
may decay in cities. Considering that the history of the Old 
World is the history of cities, and that the Londoner notoriously 
makes the best recruit, the fear is a little unreasonable ; but it 
is entertained, and as civilization is clearly intent on build- 
ing great cities, it is well that it should, once for all, be 
either confirmed or dispelled. Paris is, par ercellence, the 
city where the evil results of city life might be expected 
to display themselves in all their virulence. It is the city of 
pleasure, full of vice, given to frivolity, and fond to distraction 
of sedentary amusement. Its population is not very well fed, 
is extremely self-indulgent, and is, of all populations in the 
world, the one which has least apparent depth of feeling. If 
the Parisians had opened their gates, weloomed the Germans 
with shouts, and accepted peace on any terms, the world 
would only have remarked, “‘ How like Paris!” and have 
scarcely despised her more than it despises a pretty woman 
for shrinking from a danger. In the beginning of the 
Republic she was full to delirium of vanity, beguiled 
by the wickedest press in the world, umready, and 
ryith all kinds of authorities, institutions, forces to rebuild 
from the ground ; and yet, under all these disadvantages, how 
much better she behaved than the departments, or even than 
the minor cities! Her overweening consciousness of her posi- 
tion in France became a source of power; she heartily believed 
that it “ was for Paris to save France,’”’ and in her way, now 
laughing, now weeping, working fitfully, but with energy and 
resource, she buckled herself to the task. Her citizens, and 
their allies the Provincial Gardes Mobiles, have not as yet 
passed through the grand trial; but stil] the work which has 
actually been accomplished has been very great; and it has 
been accomplished, it should not be forgotten, under the 
guidance of the Members for Paris and of the General whom 
Paris, not France, selected for the supreme command. Instead 
of shrinking, as so many towns have done, or risking a civil 
war, as Lyons has done; or raging in aimless patriotism, as 
Tours seems to be doing, the Parisians betook themselves at 
once and with a single mind to the work of defence. It is 


impossible to doubt the evidence that with the German hosts | of any population in the world. 


all round, and all supplies cut off, and isolated from the world 
as if they were in a separate planet—for only one balloon seems 
to have returned to the city—the Parisians have universally 
endeavoured to become soldiers, have armed and drilled them- 
selves as thoroughly as time allowed, have steadily sustained 
their Government, have manned their forts and ramparts, and 
have borne unmoved three weeks of horrible suspense,—weeks 
which would have tried the gloomier population of London 
more even than the fire. Not one of the anticipated blunders 
has been made, for the astounding ignorance of French- 
men has at least one limit,—they do know Paris. 











The | 


and look to Government for the difference, and are now 
ordered to supply at some low price, or for nothing, but to 
give each family only a defined quantity. The tradesmen know 
their customers, the queues prevent imposture, which would 
be too risky under so many eyes, and as for the reported 
obstinacy of the butchers, “ who,” says a letter from the 
inside, “do not see their way to profit,” one volley of mus- 
ketry will soon settle all that. Fresh meat naturally begins to 
fail, and vegetables ; but half the population of Europe is sus- 
tained in health on bread and bacon, and salted horse, though 
not nice, is edible food. There would, it was said, be 
civil war as soon as hunger beggn to press, and Count Bismarck 
and General Blumenthal clearly expected disorder; but the 
National Guard, the Provincial Mobiles, and the respectable 
workmen all support the Government; and although the 
Prussians report pillaging in the suburbs there have clearly been 
no serious disorders within the city, which, though it contains 
no doubt, many dangerous characters, contains also 320,000 
respectable armed men, anxious for property and order. The 
people, moreover, with all their incurable light-heartedness, 
have become grave. All theatres have long been closed and 
all dancing-saloons, the comic journals have ceased to appear, 
and though many papers are still full of the old windy rubbish, 
one, at least—the /ébats—tells the truth every morning in 
the harshest style. It would appear, too, that the Govern- 
ment, while stern to all runaways and marauders and menac- 
ing to armed deputations, still abstains from requisitions, and 
pays for everything, spending, says Surgeon-Major Wyatt, 
about £100,000 a day. The works have been im- 
mensely improved by the engineers, Rochefort has erected 
a system of barricades behind which resistance could 
be made if the Germans attempted a storm, and the 
natural inventiveness of the people has in one department 
at least been turned to the best account. We can make 
nothing of the chemical stories, though Paris undoubtedly 
contains large quantities of dangerous explosives—as was 
shown by a recent accident—but ballooning, which next to 
bicycle-riding has hitherto seemed the most useless of amuse- 
ments, has suddenly been utilized, and has enabled Paris to 
send news and men to the external world. A great manufac- 
tory of balloons is now at work in the dancing-hall of the 
Rue Montmartre, and materials cannot fail, for Nadar requires 
only umbrellas, which must exist in millions. The disposi- 
tion of the forces, so far as it can be ascertained, appears to 
be a wise one, the National Guard manning the rampart ; the 
Provincial Mobiles, said to be the best troops in Paris, leading 
all attempts in the open; and the forts being defended by 
sailors commanded by admirals, who have orders to fight 
them as they would their ships. All this may be insufficient ; 
but it is all “‘ business,” good, steady work, with a purpose in 
it, that purpose being to prevent the besiegers from entering 
Paris. Paris has not yet endured a siege; but she has en- 
dured, has met coolly, and for near four weeks has survived, a 
very perfect investment. In one respect only do the Parisians 
appear to have fallen short. It seems to outsiders as if there 
were some want of enterprise about communications. It must 
surely be possible, even if hazardous, for a bold man at night 
to get through the German lines at some point or other, yet 
throughout the siege but one courier appears to have passed 
through. 

The investment will probably not become a siege for the 
next few days, the necessary guns not having yet arrived, 
and even when it does, there is no evidence that the Pari- 
sians will yield. Their city is of freestone, and will not 
burn. They have the greatest under-ground accommodation 
Their water supply is 
believed by General Trochu to be suflicient, and their city 
covers too great an area to be shelled all at once. According 


‘to professional calculation, that operation would require 


2,000 guns and 60,000 shells a day, four times at least the 
force the Germans can exert. If the enemy attempts a 
storm—an idea we do not entertain, though it is ascribed to 
General Trochu—they can fight behind barricades, and though 
sure to be beaten, barricades yielding to artillery, may inflict 
enormous losses, as with far inferior preparations, weapons, 
and objects they did in 184%. Surprise seems out of the 
question, as the Germans are watched from captive balloons, 





supply of food has proved so far sufficient, and the |anda terrible fire must herald and support their approach. 
people have consented to distribute it to all alike in | The greatest fear is that of a panic, and General Trochu has 
rations,— an operation which, nearly impossible in most | taken the best method to avoid that by telling the people 
cities, is easy in Paris, with her exceptional system of poor- that they will be shelled and instructing them how best to 
relief. The butchers and bakers have for centuries been! put out fire. We see only too much reason, in the courage of 
accustomed in times of dearth to sell their goods below price | the German Army and the skill of the German Generals, to 
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believe that Paris will be captured; but we see no reason to 
believe that its capture will not be a most dangerous, costly, 
and terrible exploit. So far, at least, there has been reason 
for the proud city’s belief in herself. 





THE LATEST IMPERIAL INTRIGUE. 


HE view which we took last week of the Imperial Intrigue 
for the restoration of the Empire by the agency of 
Marshal Bazaine and the army now shut up in Metz, is con- 
firmed by the news transmitted from Tours by the corre- 
spondent of the Dai/y News in last Thursday's paper. By that 
it would appear that the Prdvisional Government at Tours 
have received by balloon from Metz detpatches showing that 
it was a most urgent message from the Empress which in- 
duced Marshal Bazaine to send General Bourbaki to confer with 
her ; that so far from expressing surprise at General Bourbaki’s 
visit, she thanked him for it with effusion, and then urged 
him to take the Prince Imperial back with him into Metz, 
there to remain during the remainder of the siege, with 
instructions that when, on the surrender of Metz, peace should 
be made with Germany on condition of ceding Alsace and 
Lorraine, the Prince Imperial should be declared Eimperor, 
under the title of Napoleon IV., with his mother as Regent,— 
his father being willing to abdicate in his favour. General 
Bourbaki is said to have told the Empress plainly, in declining 
to accede to her plan, that no French General would ever 
again consent to serve under a Napoleon. We are also as- 
sured that Bazaine has expressed great indignation at this 
attempt to make him an accomplice in an intrigue for 
the restoration of the Empire, and has declared his alle- 
giance to the Provisional Government; and the telegraphic 
reports from Tours state that General Bourbaki is now at 
Tours, and has offered his services to the War Department there. 


As we remarked last week, the plot has no importance what- | 
. . . . . | 
ever, except in relation to the obvious eagerness of the Prussian | 


Government to help it forward. The messenger who obtained 
Bazaine’s consent to the despatch of one of his subordinate 
Generals to the mysterious interview with the ex-Empress ut 
Chislehurst, got into Metz and got out of it again with his 
military ambassador through the direct authority of Count 
Bismarck, and there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
German statesman grasped somewhat eagerly at any scheme 
which promised to afford him the means of setting up a 
puppet French Government with which to make peace 
on his own terms,—in case after the reduction of Paris 
he should find no Government possessed of the national con- 
fidence equally willing to fall in with his views. To have 
had a prince of the last reigning house, with a small but well- 
organized army at his back to ensure him influence with the 
nation, ready to sign any terms of peace the German con- 
queror should choose to dictate, might certainly have proved 
a great convenience to Count Bismarck; and he was not the 
man to hesitate, from any considerations for France, in availing 
himself of any political expedient that seemed ready to his hand. 
The statesman who spares not even to his own country the 
discipline of “iron and blood” needful in his eyes for its 
development, will not take much counsel whether or not his 
master’s political convenience bequeathes to France the legacy 
of a civil war. As a statesman, the Count is the very type of 
that “hard master’ who reaps where he has not sown, and 
gathers where he has not strawed. The popular local saying 
concerning the Bismarcks long before the present Count was a 
power in the world, in the neighbourhood of the family pro- 
perty at Schinhausen, was that they are wont to cut the excuses 
of defaulters short with the curt remark, ‘ Not near enough 
yet,’ that is, ‘You have not come near to excusing yourselves 
yet, —(‘‘‘ Noch lange nicht genug,’ sagt Bismarck"’). And 
this certainly holds of the statesman as well as of the feudal 
lord. To M. Jules Favre, when he talked of the national wish 
for peace, of the popular disapprobation that had been felt 
for the war, and the willingness to pay any amount of indem- 
nity, the Count’s reply was in effect ‘ Noch lange nicht genug,” 
‘You have not come near to what is requisite yet, either in the 
way of apology or of reparation.’ And when the Count prophesies 
in his circulars of a starving capital and a French Government 
repudiated by the nation, he seems to be repeating mentally to 
himself, ‘ Not near enough yet,-—*‘ Eyen so you have not filled 
up the measure of your iniquities.’ And well may he think so, 
if he really has been contemplating the possibility of leaving 
behind him that most terrible of all legacies,—a pretender 
to the throne of France hateful to the nation, but supported 
by the influence of the conqueror, and backed by an army 


which, though beaten by superior numbers, has proved itself 
the equal in spirit and discipline even of the Germans. 

As we said last week, we suppose we must admit that such 
a policy, however mischievous or even fatal to France it micht 
prove, is not beyond the legitimate scope of a hostile policy 
which takes account only of whatis most expedient for Germany. 
and what is most likely to secure the conquests she has mada, 
Yet there is something, to our minds, though it may fall quite 
within the range of military precedent, beyond measure un- 
worthy in this apparent absence of all reluctance to heighten the 
political anarchy of France, by lending any authority to the 
most monstrous of all the proposed solutions of the great pro- 
blem now before France. The Empire has been a dreary sham, 
—show without grandeur, authority without capacity, tyranny 
without power, a dead weight upon the people that crushed 
and corrupted instead of uniting them against it, an atmo- 
sphere of enervation, a stimulus for selfish and dissolute 
pretentiousness, a premium on political impudence and 
servility ; and it has borne its fruits in a collapse more 
complete and abrupt than political history has ever 
yet registered,—more ruinous, humiliating, and bewildering to 
France, more paralyzing to the spirit of the people, more 
replete with disaster and despair than any which the records 
of past calamities can possibly produce. When Napoleon IL. 
fell, it was at least after contending against a world 
which he had provoked, by conquering it, to rise against him, 
and it was impossible even to recount his reverses without 
recalling the wonderful greatness and resources of France. 


With his name, too, were coupled administrative re- 
forms of the most imposing magnitude. Indeed, it 
was the shadow of his name and the ghost of 


his intellect which betrayed the people of France into 
the vast blunder of the Second Empire. But now,—to set 
up again the child of calamity and political impotence, the 
representative of corruption and weakness, the heir of an 
epoch of indignity and disaster, the one of all others who 
would at once remind France of an ignoble past and give hei 
the promise of a yet more ignoble future, would be an insult 
which hardly even a conqueror, without a heart of steel, 
could bear to sanction. What could cow and crush France 
| tile a parting gift such as Count Bismarck has evidently 
contemplated leaving behind him,—a prince who should 
| 





represent to the eyes of the nation the double shame oi 
that personal government which, while it was strong enough 
| to extinguish the liberties of France, was far too weak to 
| stand for a moment in the face of a national foe? Imbecile 
before the enemy but with an iron heel for the French 
| people, the second Empire has struck at the root of all French 
| self-respect ; and yet it is upon a plan to collect the scattered 
j fragments of that Empire, and present them to the people 
jas a government as worthy of their allegiance as any 
| which still remains to France, that Count Bismarck’s smile 
| of eynical favour has been cast. We do not suppose he 
‘would trouble himself to set up such a Government if 
|he could find any other equally likely to accept his 
views, with which to conclude a peace. But failing anything 
better, he would not hesitate for a moment to throw in his 
influence for a weak rifucimento of the government which 
ruined France and robbed it of all elasticity as well as 
strength. The child of a beaten father is good enough, to 
Count Bismark’s mind, for a beaten nation; the nursling of 
a colossal system of corruption is good enough in his eyes for 
a corrupt nation; the bewildered and terrified infant who has 
looked on helplessly at his country’s subjugation is good enough 
in his eyes for a bewildered and terrified nation. The scheme will 
fail because, as General Bourbaki is said to have told the Empress, 
no French General can again accept service under a Napoleon ; 
but Count Bismarck was determined it should not fail owing 
to any frowns of his. It was not worth his while to give it 
active support, but he was at least anxious to remove all 
German obstacles from the path. There was a dramatic 
satisfaction in the thought of leaving poor little Louis, after 
his real ‘ baptism of fire,’ torule the nation which the Germans 
had ground to powder. To leave France famished, ruined, help- 
less, shorn of territory, seemed apparently, to a Bismarck, 
‘not near enough yet.’ But to have left it with a nominal 
prince representing all its weakness and all its shame, and who 
owed his throne to the favour of the conqueror,—that would, 
indeed, have been a feast of retribution almost satisfying even 
to the scornful imagination of the statesman who had built up 
the solid unity of Germany, and trampled France like the dust 
beneath his feet. 
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DIPLOMATIC BELLIGERENCE. 


IPLOMATISTS, in time of war, of course become soldiers 
in disguise ; they fight with their own peculiar class of 
weapons for their country’s common end, with as much zeal as 
those of their countrymen who carry arms and direct the 
movements of ships-of-war or parks of artillery. And what is 
more, they seldom quite succeed in suppressing a feeling that 
neutrals are somewhat contemptible for remaining neutrals, 
and can bear a little imposing upon. Count Bernstorff, able 
and good-tempered as he is, is no exception to this rule. He 
fights for his end,—to close up the gun-manufactories of 
England to the War-Office of France,—vith at least as much 
energy as Von Moltke shows in the field and Bismarck in the 
Cabinet, and with something of the same feeling that he, too, 
stands in a higher position than his special (diplomatic) anta- 
gonist. But his duty is intrinsically more hopeless than 
that of his military and official compatriots. It is seldom 
easy to convince neutrals that they are not conducting their 
commerce as neutrals at all, but as partizans,—which is what 
diplomatists have to show if they would deprive the enemy 
of the resources they draw from a neutral country. The easy, 
obvious, and, one would say, adequate reply of the neutral is,— 
‘We are influenced solely by the commercial motive which is 
really incapable of a partizan interpretation ; if you doubt us, 
only test us; come to us for the same things, and see if 
we are not just as willing to supply them to you as to 
your antagonist,—to which, if the retort is made,— 
‘Ah, but we don’t want these particular commodities 
which you are now supplying to the enemy; we have 
enough of them, and therefore we want to make things 
square by inducing you to refuse them to the enemy,’—it 
plainly comes to this, that what, under the forms of a lawful 
international complaint, the belligerents wish to press upon 
neutrals is,—not to act towards the belligerents singly just 
as they would have acted if they had still been at peace, 
abstracting their minds from all the issues of war,—but to 
enter into an elaborate balance-sheet of the benefits which 
their markets confer on the opposing armies respectively, and to 
do all in their power that the benefit conferred on the one shall 
not exceed the benefit conferred on the other, by curtailing, if 
necessary, the exports sent to the power which seems to be 
benefiting the most. That this is Count Bernstorff’s funda- 
mental idea, though he dare not of course express it in its 
naked absurdity, is clear enough from the following passage 
of his recent memorandum :— 

“T have by no means asked, and far less claimed on our part, that 
England should transgress the bounds of a strict neutrality in our favour, 
and to the detriment of Franco. But I have asserted, and in the face of 
the experiences of the last few wecks, as well as in consequonce of your 
Excellency’s note of the 15th ult., must maintain my assertion, that the 
neutrality of England, while as I am most willing to admit, intended to 
be impartial, in its practical effects assumes the fora of a neutrality which 
is benevolent and partial towards France. For my part, I have only wished 
a return from a lax neutrality, whereby one purty is bencsited, to a strict 
and really impartial neutrality.” 
The words which we have 
whole tenor of the memorandum, really assume that 
there can be no ‘strict neutrality’ of which the result 
happens to be that one of the belligerents is in fact 
more benefited than the other ;—which, again, can of 
course only mean that a neutral country is bound to 
see that it does not let one belligerent buy of it more 
necessary and valuable things than it sells to the other 
belligerent. Now it is perfectly clear, we think, that this 
notion of neutrality is as unworkable as it is contrary to all 
precedent. If a tradesman is neutral in a political contest, he 
is understood to make no difference between the two candi- 
dates, but to sell to the partizans of either just as he would 
have done if the contest had not existed. If one of these 
parties happens to be a very large customer, and the other a 
very small, he still continues to supply a great deal to the 
former and a little to the latter,—to each just as much as 
is wanted ; and it would be strange neutrality indeed, to in- 
sist on cutting down the orders of the larger customer to a 
level with those of the former, simply in order to establish 
an artificial equality which had never been even in question 
before the contest. Yet this is practically what Count Bern- 
storff wants. He is scandalized that France 
get arms, which she wants very much, because Germany 
does not happen to want them in an equal degree. Ours 
is, he says, a neutrality “‘ benevolent to France,” because 
its result happens to be to supply France with what it 
wants, and what Germany does not want. He forgets, of course, 


italicized, and indeed the 


altogether to reckon how much of coal and other articles | 


should | 
}that all neutrals are playing a sneaking sort of part in 





of the first importance to the German commissariat we 
have supplied to Germany. He does not even attempt to 
make out that as a matter of fact, and on the whole, France 
has benefited from the English trade more than Germany, 
—which would, indeed, be quite irrelevant even if true. 
But he says that in the particular department of weapons of 
offence France has got what she wanted, arms and ammuni- 
tion, and Germany has not got what she wanted,—armed 
ships,—so that our neutrality has benefited France, and not 
benefited Germany. 

The answer is so very simple, that in all probability Count 
Bernstorff sees it as well as we do. ‘Benevolence,’ in such a 
case, is a matter of legislative and administrative intention, 
and not of result. Count Bernstorif quite admits that there 
has been no sort of ¢ntention to favour either antagonist by 
our legislative or administrative measures. We prohibited 
the sale of ships-of-war chiefly because it is so very difficult 
to distinguish between the sale of ships-of-war and the send- 
ing out of a regular hostile expedition from our shores. 
In the late American war it constantly happened that 
many a ship intended for war sailed manned by British 
sailors, and that as soon as the ship was out of reach 
of British authority, she at once assumed, without 
any change except of flag and armament, the daties of a 
cruiser against one of the belligerent powers. To distinguish 
between such a case and that of a regular hostile expedition 
planned on our shores and executed by British subjects, is by no 
means easy, and therefore it seemed desirable to put an end to 
this danger for the future. But if you descend to the prohi- 
bition of the export of arms, it is hardly possible to draw any 
tangible distinction between arms and food, arms and coal, 
arms and clothing, arms and a hundred things which are quite 
as essential to the success of armies as arms themselves, 
Here, then, all we can do is to say, that neutrals have nothing 
at all to do with the calculation of results,—only with the 
principle that trade with either belligerent is equally lawful. If 
Germany wants coal and clothing, coal and clothing she shall 
have. If France wants arms and ammunition, arms and 
ammunition she shall have. Whether the former want is less, 
equal to, or greater than, the latter want, it is not a neutral’s 
business to determine. It is not for him to weigh the trade 
of the world in scales, and see that each belligerent has his 
fair share. It may be that one neutral will supply most of 
the wants of one belligerent, and another neutral those of the 
other belligerent,—in which case the neutral powers, as a 
whole, will have been fair to both, though any one of them 
will seem to have been conferring one-sided benefits. It may 
be that the longer-sighted of the two belligerents got in a 
great store of what she wanted most before declaring war, and 
is therefore not in so much need of aid from neutral commerce 
after the declaration of war; in that case, too, we do not see 
why equity requires that the one who is latest in her prepara- 
tions should be shut out from an attempt to retrieve the mis- 
take. In any case, the attempt to establish an equation between 
the commercial advantages actually reaped by the opposing 
powers is so chimerical and absurd that only a soldier in the 
disguise of a diplomatist would try to make neutrals consider 
such a point at all. Where are you to stop? If you must not 
export arms to France, you must not, of course, export them 
to any country whence they would get round to France. If 
you may not lend France money, you may not lend Italy 
money to lend to France. If you may not sen coals to 
Germany unless it can be proved that they are not wanted 
for the locomotives which are to transport troops, you 
may not send them to non-German ports in the Baltic 
whence Germany would be likely to get them. Neutral 
trale would be “cabined, cribbed, confined all 
sides, if you are to follow out the principle of trying 
to provide that the result shall not be to help either 
party to the war more than you help the other. There is no 
limit to the restrictions which such a standard of action would 
not impose on neutral commerce, And, after all, does the rest 
of the world owe any sort of duty to the contending nations 
to compare with that which they owe to the world whose peace 
they are disturbing ? 

It is far too common for belligerents who have arms in 
their hands and power on their side to persuade themselves 


on 


not fighting, for which they ought to pay by being muleted by 
as much of their regular gains as it is possible to invent any 
excuse for mulcting them. We assert, on the contrary, that 
in the general way it is the neutrals who stand on the high 


to say that they will not allow 
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ground, and who have a right 
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the conflicts of warring nations to disturb them beyond certain | 
It is perfectly obvious that if these limits are to be | 


limits. 


sufficiently strict, and to leave really free scope for 





them to be written by men whose enjoyment is as much in 
insulting as convincing their opponents. The placards are of 
the kind which Continental Governments prohibit as tending 


the pacific dealings of the rest of the world, these dip-| to civil strife, while the cries have actually to be made punish- 


lomatic attempts of belligerents to set neutrals calculating | able by law. 


“To hell with the Pope!” shrieks the 


whether they are benefiting this or that belligerent the most, | Protestant tailor, anxious to make the Catholic bricklayer 


and trimming the balance accordingly,—a process entirely alien 


to the habits and methods of commerce,—must be steadily | 
If | 


resisted, and resisted without any air of excuse or apology. 


perceive the error of his ways; while “God hates 
idolators” is scrawled up, if possible, wherever Catholics 
will specially be irritated by the inscription. We doubt 


it could be shown,—which we do not believe that it can,—that | if it would be possible for a regular lish Protestant to 
there is any sort of distinction between the export of arms and | write a tract without the use of that word “ idolatrous,” 


ammunition, and the export of food, orclothing, or money, or fuel, 
wanted for the purposes war,—if it could be shown that there 
is any of that sort of special danger attending the export of arms 
which attends the export of ships-of-war,—let arms be put in 
the same category as ships-of-war, and their export prohibited 
under precisely the same conditions. But wherever the line 
is drawn, (and for our own parts we can see no pretence for 
drawing it so as to exclude the export of arms more than the 
export of other stores essential to armies in the field), let it 
at least be well understood that neutral commerce, within 
the limits thus prescribed to it, remains in full possession of 
the rights of peace, and is not to be betrayed into an apolo- 
getic attitude towards the belligerents, but rather that the 
belligerents ought to assume an apologetic attitude towards 
commerce, for breaking in upon its wholesome industry. We 
have no patience with the tacit assumption of warring nations 
that they have reason to reproach all the rest of the world for 
remaining at peace, instead of feeling, as they ought to feel, 
that they have every reason to ask how far they were really 
forced into war, and whether they might not sooner have 
returned to peace. Soldiers in the disguise of diplomatists are 
very excusable and natural phenomena, but they ought to be 
met, as we think Count Bernstorff is being met, with dignity 
and firmness, and without that half-sense of shame at not being 
engaged in the conflict which neutrals are apt to betray when 
arguing for the acknowledgment of their rights. 


THE IRISH EPISCOPALIANS. 


MIE Episcopalians in Ireland are greatly annoyed by the 
failure of their effort to raise a Sustentation Fund, the 

total sum subscribed being scarcely sufficient to endow the Sees 
alone, and their journals offera variety of very insuflicient excuses, 
—absenteeism and the like. The true explanation, however, we 
conceive, is to be sought in the exceptional form which Pro- 
testantism has assumed in Ireland, a form which has been con- 
cealed from Englishmen by the existence of a great establish- 
ment kept up by imperial rather than local power. It is 
searcely too much to say that beyond the clergy, the great 
proprietors, and a few professional men, no such person as a 
Protestant Episcopalian exists in Ireland,—that the entire body 
of Protestants is at heart either Presbyterian or Congregation- 
alist. The historic circumstances of the country have modified 
both th» ecclesiastical and the religious tone of Churchmen in 
a manner which is perceptible even to ordinary travellers. 
Originally mere settlers in a conquered country, half of them 
Presbyterians and all of them inspired with a strong Mission- 
ary spirit, the Irish Churchmen have for two centuries lived 
face to face with Catholicism under circumstances which added 
to religious differences all the bitterness of international hatred 
and all the permanence of social hostility. It was and is the 
instinctive effort of the Churchman, who saw that his 
system had some relation to that of Rome, to mark and 
deepen the points of difference, whether real or formal ; to 
sharpen the edges of his religious protests, and to intensify the 
“ particularismus”’ of his ecclesiastical organization. Rome had 
a priesthood, consequently sacerdotalism was detested, and less 
reverence paid to the clerical caste as a caste than in any Protes- 
tant country in the world. Rome was sacramental, consequently 
the sacramental side of the Anglican theory was studiously 
ignored, and the High-Church party held up to an odium of 
which even in England we have few examples, Rome sets 
little store by the Bible unexplained ; so Irish Protestants exag- 
gerate biliolatry into a mania. Rome affirms the damnation 
of schismatics, and the schismatics in revenge parade their 
certainty of hell far the Catholics. Insular, Protestant, and 
brave, the caste urged its distinctive doctrines with haughty 
violence, and to this day parades them with a kind of ferocious 
pride which not only displeases English observers, but raises 
in them a sensation of surprise. Why should men who care 


so little about their neighbours’ present care so very much 
about their neighbours’ future ? 


The tracts circulated seem to 





|and itis a favourite, we suspect, mainly for the irritation it 


excites. It isa fixed idea with Catholics that the Virgin had 
but one son. It is a matter of no importance to Protestants 
whether she had or not, but as the assertion touches Catholics 
to the quick, this non-important question in England becomes 
in Ireland a dogma of the faith. Of all developments of Pro- 
testantism, the one most hostile to Catholicism is the “ Evan- 
gelical,” and consequently, nineteen-twentieths of all lay Pro. 
testants in Ireland are Evangelicals of so pronounced a type 
that they will most assuredly, when once the Church is free, 
completely remodel the Prayer-Book in the Genevese sense ; 
that they deeply distrust the clergy, and that the clergy, to 
keep any vestige of independence in their parishes, are compelled 
to refuse to commute their stipends, and do refuse. It follows 
naturally that men thus penetrated with dislike of Catholicism 
should learn to undervalue, or even to despise, its Church 
polity. They bore with Episcopacy because, being supported 
by the State, it helped to increase the dignity of their own 
position as the garrison of Ireland; but, except as English 
standard-bearers, they did not believe in Bishops, do 
not like them, and will, in the end, only tolerate them 
on condition of their effacing themselves. The remarkable 
proposal in the Convention that the Bishops should have no 
authority at all,—should, that is, merely vote with the other 
clergy, was supported by all really representative laymen, 
whose leaders, but for their fear of a total collapse in the 
whole movement, would have created a single Assembly with 
divines and laymen voting together, and thus have reduced 
the Bishops to functionaries authorized to confirm and to 
ordain. Even now it is extremely doubtful whether, when 
obliged to subscribe for their ministers’ support, the congre- 
gations will not insist on their right of control over the ser- 
vices, under menace of secession to the body to which in 
sentiment they belong, the Irish Presbyterian Church. Tradi- 
tion, the liking for the Church Service, and a latent feeling of 
economy at present keep them from this course ; but reverence 
for episcopacy as a special form of Christian Church govern- 
ment is in Protestant Ireland absolutely dead. It never had 
the smallest value for them, except as an expression of 
ascendancy, and with the disappearance of ascendancy the 
indifference is openly announced. 

It is, of course, vain to prophesy the future of Protestantism 
in Ireland, depending, as it does, so greatly on the future of 
Catholicism in the same country, which for the first time in 
many centuries is becoming obscure. The reflex effect of the 
emigration to America, combined with some intellectual im- 
pulse not so perceptible, seriously affects the authority of that 
Church, and helps with the new legislation to drive the 
priesthood into loyalty. Should Catholicism become less 
vigorous, Protestantism will become less bitter; but it would 
not surprise us if affairs took a different course, and Protes- 
tantism in Ireland organized itself under entirely new forms. 
The history of the revival movement reveals a deep restless- 
ness and discontent with the existing methods of religious life, 
while we seem to detect, or fancy we detect, in Irish Protes- 
tants a strong tendency to dispense with a Ministry altogether, 
a latent desire for an organization under which no set-apart 
caste should be absolutely required, while faith should be 
developed by strong excitements, and life regulated by very 
inflexible rules. The sentence will read a little absurd, but 
our meaning is exactly expressed when we say that the 
Protestants of Ireland seem to us to have a strong tendency to 
develop into fighting Quakers. 





THE VANITY OF EXPERIENCE. 

A SOMEBODY who was present at the execution of Margaret 
va Waters on Tuesday morning wrote a letter to the Echo of 
the same day to explain that, at nine o'clock on Tuesday, he 
believed firmly in capital punishment, and at ten o'clock on the 
same day he was convinced that it was only another sort of 
murder, that one murder done in cold blood can’t * undo another,” 
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aomidion hardly referable, we should hope, to the particular 
experience he had had, for if the writer held before nine o’clock on 
Tuesday morning that capital punishment could “ undo” the 
murder of which it is the penalty, his view was so eccentric, and 
perhaps, We may say, 80 insane, that he can hardly be supposed to 
be a fit representative even of the ordinary British public,—and 
finally, that before long capital punishment will cease in England. 
Now, one would like very much to know what the gentleman who 
believed in capital punishment at nine a.m. on Tuesday morning and 
condemned it with all his soul at ten a.m. on the same day, expected 
to see, nay, what he could possibly have seen that would have con- 
firmed him in his original impression,—we must decline to call it 
a belief, —that capital punishment for the wurst crimes is desirable. 
Would he have come away confirmed in that belief if Margaret 
Waters, instead of praying and exhibiting emotion in the last few 
moments of her life, had been quite unmoved? Would he have 
been confirmed in that belief, if he himself had suffered less 
than he did? Was there any conceivable form of expectation 
which it would have been sane for him to entertain, and which, if 
it had been fulfilled, would have confirmed him in what he is 
pleased to call his former “ belief” in capital punishment, instead 
of sweeping it quite away? If not, he must be well aware that 
as he did not entertain an impression which it was even possible 
for facts to sustain, his conversion goes for nothing; he was not 
converted at ali, but simply taught that vague impressions formed 
without any reference to facts will not stand when the facts are 
more clearly apprehended. If, on the contrary, there was any- 
thing in his experience which a man who had never seen an execu- 
tion could not have anticipated, and that of a nature to convince 
him that capital punishment is a pure evil, and all the arguments 
for it utterly baseless, he has not in the least succeeded in explaining 
what it was, or even what sort of thing it was. ‘The only thing 
he insists on is the terrible character of the scene; but that has 
always been an argument for capital punishment, and not against 
it. It isin the highest degree desirable that there should be certain 
punishments which inspire terror both in those who suffer and those 
who behold them, and therefore in a less degree in those who anti- 
cipate and imagine them. Ie appears to imply, too, that seeing the 
execution convinced him that it was itself a murder, which is one of 
the most puzzling elements in his puzzling and puzzled letter. Of 
course, it is possible to see that punishment of any kind inflicts 
pain, and to see that it inflicts much acuter pain than the spectator 


could only witness its execution in all cases. Suppose we could by 
any conceivable process,—say a dream which should seem to last 
through all the dreary misery of every day's and night’s imprison- 
ment for thirty years, while really lasting only an hour or two,— 
really apprehend in detail the meaning of the penalty involved in 
a life sentence or a sentence of penal servitude for a long term 
of years, should we not in all probability feel infinitely more 
horror than even at the short sharp agony of a capital sentence ? 
If the Echo's correspondent by being present at an execution could 
convince himself that capital punishment is murder, he would 
certainly very soon convince himself by such processes as we have 
suggested that all the severer sorts of secondary punishment are 
torture, and that even the greatest crimes should virtually go 
unpunished altogether. 

‘The same sort of vanity of experience which induces the 
correspondent of the cho to declare himself converted from a 
creed which he never could have held with anything that had any 
right to the name of conviction, by an experience which really goes 
to support the intellectual basis of that creed, is often exhibited, 
but with less unreason, by persons who are arguing that al! war is 
wicked, and who support their thesis by asking you if ‘you 
ever saw a battle-field,—warning you gravely, if you never did, 
that you do not understand what you are talking about, and 
should not say another word in apology for even the most defen- 
sive war till you have. No doubt, this is not so absurd as the 
assurance would be that if you could only go and see an execution 
you would give up capital punishment for ever, for while the 
imaginative horror which an execution excites is at least part of 
the argument for it, the anguish visible on a battle-field really 
belongs, and belongs solely, to the argument aga/ust war. Still, 
even here it is quite true that the experience of what the horrors 
of war mean may disturb the judgment, instead of improving it. 
It is obvious that a man who has a very real and vivid experience 
of the evil and misery which are implied in one branch of an alter- 
native, and no such experience of the evil and misery which 
are implied in the other, is likely to be in a worse position for 
choosing between the two than the man who has had full experi- 
ence of neither, and who judges of both only by what he can learn 
from others. An Italian who has fully experienced both the evil 
and misery of subjugation and the evil and misery of war, will, no 
doubt, cwteris paribus, be a better judge of the alternative before 
him than the Englishman who has experienced neither; but the 





had imagined. Yet as regards physical pain, the convert of 
the Echo did not believe it to be great, but rather small. What 
he was impressed by, was the anguish of the culprit. Now, every 
man who visits a prison probably realizes afresh the amount 
of pain that imprisonment and forced labour cause. But how 
your eyes can inform you that a capital sentence not only gives 
more mental pain than you expected, but isa kind of murder, 
whereas, until you saw it with your eyes, you had only supposed it 
to be a very terrible and final but brief sort of penalty inflicted by 
men who have no desire to inflict it, who have nothing except 
distress to get for themselves from its infliction, and who only 
inflict it at all because the law requires them to doso,—it is indeed 
difficult to say. ‘The difference between murder, and any 
killing which is not murder, lies, we suppose, wholly in the 
grounds on which those who put an end to life, act. Can 
any conceivable exercise of the eyes in any individual execu- 
tion make any difference on this head? ‘The man who thought 
capital punishment to be quite distinct from murder at nine 
o'clock on Tuesday morning, before he had seen any sentence 
executed, and believed it to be only a particular kind of murder 
at ten o’clock, after he had seen a sentence executed, must have 
had eyes which could see what mortal eyes never yet saw,—the bad 
motives which inspired the law then merely put in force. ‘The fact, 
We suppose, to have been that a man who had never even taken 
the trouble to realize that all deliberate killing is a very revolting 
operation, for the first time took in that this is so, and as soon as 
he had felt what disgust and horror it inspires, he began to revile 
it, to call it ‘murder,’ and to declare himself a convert to the 
belief that it is wicked, from the previous belief that it is just. If 
this were so, all we can say is that this gentleman had no belief on 
the subject worthy of the name before he saw the execution of | 
Margaret Waters, and that he has no belief worthy of the name 

now. All he saw only went to prove that capital punishment 

inspires great terror in the sufferer and great horror in those who 

behold it,—which is not only not a novelty, but is indeed the very 
ground upon which those who think it desirable for exceptional | 
crimes rest their creed. ‘The man who was converted to think capital | 
punishment wicked by witnessing the execution would probably | 
be equally converted to think all severe punishment wicked,if he / 


Englishman who has experienced neither will probably be a better 
judge of the matter than an Englishman who had had full experience 
of war and none of subjugation. lu short, though it may be true, 
especially of artists, that, as Goethe once remarked to Erckmann, 
‘“‘one always finds the advantage of knowing something,”—it 
really is a great question whether that advantage is not often 
balanced, where any practical judgment is needed, by the great 
disadvantage of knowing one half of a question better than you 
know the other half. A judge who had heard only one side of a 
case pleaded would probably be less likely to decide correctly than 
a judge who had heard neither, or at least the balance of chances 
would be so great in favour of the side which had been fairly 
represented to him, that the other side would have comparatively 
no chance at all. So there is no theorizer so mischievous on 
technical affairs of any sort, as the man who has just become well 
acquainted with the outside of them, and no more. A purely 
English governor-general is always preferred in India to one 
who has made Indian affairs his special study for some three 
months or so,—who has travelled in India, and thinks that on 
that account he knows more of India than English states- 
men who stay at home. In point of fact, he has only dis- 
turbed the perspective of his ignorance, and though he knows 
rather more than before, is less competent to judge than he 
would have been if he had known nothing, and only formed his 
judgment by listening to able advice, and comparing the different 
counsels he obtained. ‘The vanity of experience is one of the most 
mischievous and misleading of all kinds of vanity, aud nobody 
ought to be more carefully put down than a man who tells you he 





has suddenly changed his mind on any subject from having made 
acquaintance in his own personal experience with a very small 
proportion of the facts on which he is invited to form an opinion. 





THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 
N the midst of a very great war, a war the history of which 
wili be studied centuries hence with minute care, a clever 
young woman is engaged to a promising but as yet undistin- 
guished young man, and the English world pauses in its contem- 
plation of the conflict to consider that event. And it is an event, 
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that is the puzzle of it. There are not ten educated Englishmen 
in the Empire who do not feel a quiet but still definite sensation 
of pleasure in hearing a sort of official announcement that the 
Princess Louise is to marry the Marquis of Lorn on some day in 
next February. ‘The Marquis, though the heir of a very ancient 
race, for centuries closely bound up with our history, is of no par- 
ticular importance to anybody but his father’s tenants; and the 
Princess, though in the line of the succession, and popular 
from an impression which, true or false, is entirely unwar- 
ranted by evidence, that she is very unlike other Princesses, 
is very far removed from any chance of the throne, but 
still everybody is in reality very much interested in- 
deed, and a good deal pleased. The truth is that the 
announcement is a social event, that the English, who in State 
politics are republican, are in social polities either aristocratic or 
democratic, and that this alliance interests and pleases them, 
because it involves a triumph of both those ideas over the 
monarchical one. A member of the Royal Family marries a 
subject, no matter how great, with the Sovereign’s assent, and we 
are, therefore, coming back to rationality —that is, rudely expressed, 
the public sentiment. The Royal Marriage Act is perhaps, of 
all laws ever passed in Europe, the most brutally insolent 
in idea, but although incessantly attacked and never defended 
in principle, it has never been repealed. The country has 
felt that the Act did in a very bad way get the people 
out of a very dangerous scrape,—a conflict between two irrecon- 
of ideas, the wish to obey democratic principles, and 
It is all 


cilable sets 
the determination to maintain monarchical institutions. 


very well, and quite true, to say that one person is as good as} 


another; but the Prince who married a housemaid would not reign 
in England, and, if unrestrained by law, the tendency of princes is 
to marry housemaids, or worse. ‘Their touchstone of the distinc- 
tions between people below them is pleasingness or unpleasingness 
to themselves. ‘The Act bound all descendants of George III. who 
wished to marry to obtain the previous consent in writing of the 
reigning Sovereign, and though any such demand for consent was 
wholly at variance with the English system of thought,—which at 
heart relies on this doctrine, that every man or woman ought to 
marry whom he or she likes, provided the public thinks 
the liking reasonable—still it was felt to be expedient. 
The Act was very badly drawn up, for it did not in- 
terfere in the most important matter of all, the choice of 
the reigning Sovereign,—did not, for instance, interfere with 
Queen Victoria’s right, if she liked, to marry a music-master; but 
still its effect was to drive the Royal caste back upon itself for 
alliances,—and people, on the whole, approved that. They did not 
want to see Mrs. Fitzherbert crowned. Of late years, however, 
the Act wore out its popularity. There were a good many 
children and grandchildren of the House, and it seemed likely to 
come to this,—that a good many young gentlemen, with immense 
rank, no property, and no chance of the throne, could not marry 
heiresses, and were therefore claimants on the public, and kept in 
a meaningless slavery as to their choice in marriage; and a great 
many young ladies, also of high rank, about whom England felt 
in some inexplicable way a distinct interest, were forced into 
marriages of convenience. It was felt that a change should come, 
yet also felt that a legal change would be inexpedient, and a wish 
was expressed in a half-forgotten case, which it is not needful to dis- 
cuss further, that the rule should, as regards those in the succes- 
sion who are unlikely to succeed, be relaxed by the Sovereign 
herself. It has been relaxed, and the general satisfaction may 
be shared by those who, like ourselves, are unable to under- 
stand, though they fully acknowledge, the kind of charm 
which the Royal caste exercises over European minds. The 
respect felt by the mass of mankind for high birth, is intelligible 
enough, continuity of any kind always impressing the imagination ; 
but the special respect felt and paid to two families—or rather to 
the Catholic and Protestant branches of one particular family—as 
if the stock of a particular German Emperor were in some mystical 
way sacro-sanct, has never been satisfactorily explained. Why are 








not the Savelli respected more than the Bourbons or Guelphs, being | 


as they are at least ten centuries older; and why should it seem 
natural for a Greek Parliament to choose Prince George of Denmark 
as King, and unnatural to choose, say, Lord Stanley ? The supersti- 
tion, however, exists, and in permitting the marriage of her daughter 
with the chief of the Campbells the Queen does break through the 


mystic seclusion of the Royal caste, and that is a very good thing. | 


The Times tries hard to exaggerate the position of the Campbells, 


| 





accepted a position within the Empire,—the Marquis being the 
lineal representative in unbroken succession of the Maarmor of the 
West, who, as a sovereign owing allegiance to no one, led his 
followers to battle against Macbeth. Nevertheless, the Duke of 
Argyll is legally only a subject, and in marrying the son of a sub- 
ject the Princess departs from an etiquette unbroken in England 
since the days of Catherine Tudor, and regarded in Germany as 
almost sacred. It was time the superstition should be broken, and 
it is broken with the least possible shock to public feeling. 

The alliance, whether or not it becomes a precedent, will give 
rise to some questions of etiquette, which will greatly interest 
heralds and that section of European society which cares about 
such discussions. Will it be acknowledged on the Continent? It 
is probable, because the right of giving a final award in all such 
disputes has for ages been attached to the Imperial Crown of 
Germany, which in a few years must be borne by the brother-in- 
law of the Princess, who in Germany belongs to a family now 
included among the feudatories of the Hohenzollerns. Will the 
descendants of the Princess be Princes of the Blood? That point 
may require to be settled by Act, or Royal Order, for as matters now 
stand we may have younger sons of younger sons of a Duke, who, 
but for this alliance would be undistinguished gentlemen, ranking 
as Royal Princes, without any means for the maintenance of 
the position, while even in the elder line the arrangement 
really introduces a new order of nobles, who will take pre- 
cedence not by date of creation but by birth. A Prince-Duke 
is a novelty in our peerage. That difficulty would be much 
more complicated, were it not for the great distance of 
the Princess from the Succession, to whith she stands, we 
believe, just now about twentieth in reversion, the intervening 
nineteen being boys and girls of singularly healthy and long- 
lived families. If she were ever so close to the Throne, indeed, 
we should approve the alliance, but we doubt if the country 
would, fearing the precedent rather than the particular alliance, 
and even we repudiate utterly the constantly reiterated opinion that 
Sovereigns ought to be as much guided by affection in their mar- 
riages as other people. The welfare of a nation is infinitely more 
important than the welfare of an individual, and a Sovereign has 
no more right to indulge his affection to the injury of his State 
than to indulge his spite. At this very momenta great nation with 
seventeen millions of people is distracted by apprehension of anarchy 
because her only possible Sovereign chooses to indulge his personal 
taste in the choice of a wife. But for Ferdinand of Coburg’s 
marriage, Spain might be a prosperous and orderly community. 


ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
— @——_ 
AL—EDWARD HL. 

EW English Kings have left behind them so great a reputation 

1 in the Chroniclers, and yet few Kings are so slightly deli- 
neated in their personal characteristics as Edward III. Everybody 
thinks of him as a sort of impersonation of the spirit of chivalry, 
but beyond this, few, we believe, have any definite ideas concern- 
ing him, and beyond this the chroniclers themselves preserve to 
us but few traits. ‘Their antithetical summaries of his character 
are but faintly discriminating panegyrics, which approach too much 
to the nature of tomb-stone memorials to be very useful in an 
analysis of the man, though they may give us some general idea of 
his stamp as a Ang. And it is, in fact, only through a considera- 
tion of his kingly qualities that we can at all deduce any idea of 
the personal character of Edward. He began to reign, with the 
cares at least, if not the responsibilities of a ruler, from his very 
boyhood, and his personal life was so interwoven with that of the 
nation, that to separate the two is impossible, until the shadows of 
his last melancholy years obscure the kingly presence, and leave 
only the wretched and common-place picture of a doting and 
disreputable old man. His reputation, which was for so many 
centuries looked upon as an integral part of the national 
treasury of glory, has of late years suffered a considerable diminu- 
tion in the estimates of historians, and we are inclined to think 
to a somewhat unjust extent; for though we are not disposed 
to dispute the truth of the verdict which displaces him from the 
pinnacle he so long occupied as the greatest of our Kings, we still 
think that a character may be safely assigned to him which places 
him decidedly above the average of English Royalty. The modera 
reaction against mere military glory, and the idea that Edward 


and no doubt it is in one respect peculiar. ‘They alone among engaged in his French and Scotch wars through ambition or mere 


English families are not subjects who have been raised by the 
Crown, but the representatives of sovereign princes who have 


| 
| 
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love of fighting, and was himself nothing more than a brave 
knight, have, we believe, carried away some able writers froma 
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sider and fairer consideration of his qualities, and have reduced and drew from this more varied nurture a more luxuriant and a 
their estimate to something like a rather prosy sermon against healthier growth. 


selfish ambition and bloodshed. 


Edward III.’s character stands in a very remarkable relation as beyond his age in this point of view. 


well as contrast to that of his father. Edward II., as we have 
already seen, was a bad copy and imperfect realization of a fine 
character. In Edward III. the copy was successfully achieved, and 
the conception was realized, but the substratum of character was 
much the same in both. In both the esthetic and sensuous 
elements were predominant,—the love of pomp and luxury, the 
pleasure of outward display, and the appreciation of what are 
considered the refinements and mere ornaments of life. In the 


But Edward III. was not only in sympathy with, but 
He represented faith- 
; fully, as we have said, the spirit of chivalry, but he also 
‘anticipated to some extent the predominant feeling of the age 
| which chivalry was ushering in. He did not, it is true, like his 
‘father, seek to gratify his sociable tendencies by lowering him- 
| self to the familiar intercourse of men of low rank and habits ; 
on the contrary, he made companions and associates, in peace as 
| well as in war, of his great barons and their sons, and he thus 
| broke more effectually the strength. of the feudal array, by drawing 


character of each there was latent a feeling that the King should | its members away from the independence of their local territorial 
be the social leader of the nation he governed, even more than her influence, than his predecessors had ever been able to do by force 
commander in war and her administrator in peace. In neither of | or by fraud. The great baron, who previously prided himself on 
them was there the originality or the incisive force of Edward I. | being bound to the Crown only by strictly-defined feudal obliga- 








The character of both was moulded to a considerable extent by 
external circumstances, from which, however, one alone drew 
lessons of wise experience. All three were capable of committing 
great acts of cruelty, but the cruelty which in the First Edward 
resulted from an outburst of ungovernable fury in a forgiving 
nature, was in his two successors the dictate of a settled resent- 
ment, which in the Second Edward was furtive yet implacable, 
in the Third Edward was open and hard to be appeased. Bat in 
the Third Edward the pageant and pomp of life rose into a stately 
magnificence, contrasting with, but not unworthy of comparison 
with, the simpler stateliness of his grandfather, and far above the 
tinsel of his wretched father. His luxurious tendencies were for 
the greater part of his life relieved from reproach and ennobled by 
being associated with great purposes and energetic enterprises. 
He made himself the social centre, not of a little set of unworthy 
favourites, but (in all but his closing years) of the entire nation, 
which he refined without demoralizing. ILis esthetic tastes found 
vent in great architectural achievements, and his natural courtesy 
of demeanour never sank into undue familiarity, but preserved the 
character of dignified though easy condescension. He, in fact, 
was a high-bred gentleman in every sense of the term. But the 
decay of his faculties disclosed the inherent similarity in the 
tone of character between father and son, and the decline of 
Edward III. approximated to the prime of Edward II. 

The personal appearance of Edward IIL. assimilated with his 
type of character. He had not indeed the physical presence of his 
grandfather, for he was not above the middle height, yet such was 
the dignity of his bearing that contemporaries seem to have been 
equally impressed. He did not inspire awe, but he secured ad- 
miration and respect. Ile must have been very attractive, and 
his countenance appears to have fascinated spectators. Ie had 
handsome features, like his father, but they were animated with 
the most expressive and noble sweetness. Lis panegyrists speak 
of his expression as divine, and we can well conceive that the 
union of lofty courtesy and genial brightness in his looks 
exercised a spell over those around him which may partly 
justify this flattering exaggeration of language. We are told that 
he loved hunting and hawking, but his favourite recreations from 
the cares of royalty were the chivalrous and martial exercises of 
the period—tournaments—in which he was himself a most 
accomplished proficient. Again and again, when the vizor of the 
successful champion was raised at the conclusion of the contest, 
the assembled crowds were excited to fresh enthusiasm by dis- 
covering that the unknown knight was no other than the King 
himself. And tournaments had a bearing and value much beyond 
the mere exhibition of a childish pageant. They brought together 
all classes of society, and bound them, for the time at least, in a 
connecting link of common tastes and enjoyments. The King 
emerged from his palace, the great baron left the dismal seclusion 
of his feudal castle, the citizen quitted his workshop, and the 
peasant abandoned his plough, and all met together on the 
same platform of a common enjoyment and a common expecta- 
tion. Such bonds of society were especially valuable in an age 
emerging from an exclusive and oligarchical feudalism, and pass- 
ing into a state of society of which wealth and hereditary rank 
were the bases, in place of military tenures. It was this transitional 
character which imparted its charm to the age of chivalry, for 
while it retained all the romance of arms, it blended with these 
many of the softer and more graceful features of a higher civiliza- 
tion. The rules of courtesy and the obligations of humanity were 
still indeed placed on a very limited basis, so far as class distinctions 
were concerned, and the ideas which were inculcated by this code 
were often fantastic and extravagant ; but the tree once planted, 
however unsteadily, soon became fixed in the earth, and spread- 
ing its roots far and wide, passed beyond the limits of one soil, 


| tions, was now comparatively powerless under the spell of personal 
association with the King and common sympathies and aspira- 
tions. Attendance on the Royal wars was no longer the grudging 
discharge of a tax upon property, but the opening of a field of dis- 
tinction on which, by personal feats, a European reputation might 
be established far excelling the narrow pride of a local baronial 
position. But Edward did not contract his sympathies to the 
limits of this baronial companionship, but gratified his hereditary 
predilections by also associating himself, without losing his due 
position, with the mass of the population, and especially with the 
middle class. He lived in public, in the sight of the nation, see- 
ing habitually and exchanging courtesies with all classes, without 
lowering himself to the rank of any, though he naturally preferred 
the closer and more congenial companionship of the higher classes. 
His urbanity and his accessibility are spoken of in marked tones 
by the chroniclers, and from those qualities, after all, was derived 
the great reputation which descended to posterity in connection 
with his name. But beyond this, he has the merit of per- 
ceiving the rising influence of the middle-class, and of inter- 
esting himself warmly in the progress of their commercial 
prosperity. Ie fostered the establishment of commercial guilds 
and companies, granted fresh privileges to civic corporations, and 
regulated his foreign alliances to a considerable extent by considera- 
tions of commercial advantage. ‘The foreign commerce of Eng- 
land was protected by the assemblage of formidable fleets; the 
complaints against or on behalf of English merchant ships became 
a prominent point in international negotiations, and the rivalries of 
English and foreign commerce became an important element in 
the national policy. Again, though E lward’s personal associates 
were of the aristocratic class, he turned for support in his govern- 
ment, and he recognized a responsibility in his administration to 
the middle-classes, as represented in the House of Commons, and 
especially to the representatives of the boroughs. Ils anticipated 
the Tudors in making, if possible, Parliament the accomplice in his 
public acts, and he sought even to engage their complicity in his 
foreign policy by an artful appeal for their advice, which the wise 
Commons respectfully declined to give. And he recognized in 
the House of Commons the dominant element in the Parliament. 
IIe did not seek to crush the other orders; on the contrary, he 
recognized them each in their natural spheres of influence, but in 
Parliament he recognized the especial sphere of the mid lle-classes, 
and he respected and negotiated with them here accordingly. 
During the reign of Edward IL. the struggle had been mainly 
between the Crown and the feudal Barons, and Parliament 
had been little else than a conclave of armed vassals of 
the Crown, who browbeat others or were browbeaten in their 
turn by an attendance of armed retainers. But in the reign 
of Edward IIL. — though (especially towards the close of 
his reign) the struggle between prerogative and liberty was 
nearly as vivid—the scene of contest was the floor of the House 
of Commons, and the King and the Barons were but accessories, 
or at best leaders, in struggles in which the benches of the House 
of Commons were canvassed by both parties for the decision of 
the quarrel. Edward I. had so far recognized the coming times as 
to collect irregular and special little parliaments of traders and 
employers of labour, to give him alvice on matters connected with 
their pursuits, and to assess for him his extraordinary taxation. 
But tavation had been so palpably the main object of these ap- 
peals, that the middle-class was very shy of responding to them. 
Edward III. pursued the same policy, but he made it also the 
guiding rule of Royal proclamations and of the enactments which 
his Ministers proposed in Parliament, and he assigned to the 
middle-class an authority on national as well as special legislation. 
He had the wisdom to encourage all corporate representations of the 
middle-class, and to recognize in them a conservative instead of a 
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subversive element of government. He thus (as long as his mind 
remained unimpaired) rendered himself the King of the middle- | 
classes as much as of the nobles ; and he based his national militia | 
quite as much on the one as on the other. Theartizans and yeomen | 
of England were not, as in France, the mere supernumeraries of the 
army, but its substantial strength. To have seen and acted thus | 
is not the character of a mere Knight-Errant, and however great 
may have been the shortcomings of Edward in other respects, the 
basis of his character must be widened to allow for this broader 
statesmanship. 

The pages of Froissart and the other chroniclers of this period are 
80 full of illustrations of the chivalric qualities of Edward IIL, 
and also of the less pleasing manifestations of a temperament in 
which the severer tone of Edward I. supersedes for a time the 
gentler features of his grandson's mind, that we should only weary 
our readers by the repetition. ‘The scene after the taking of 
Calais is well known,—and the latest and most conscientious his- 
torian of Edward (Mr. William Longman) is inclined to adopt 
Froissart’s version of the intended cruelty and sudden relenting of 
that King on the intercession of his Queen. Another story, less 
familiar to the general reader, though also told by Froissart, sup- 
ports the truth of this representation of Edward's character. 
The King of France having caused some lords who had been taken 
and exchanged by the English to be executed on suspicion of trea- 
son, Edward determined to retaliate upon Sir Hervé de Léon, his 
prisoner, and would have done so, if the Karl of Derby had not thus 
remonstrated:—‘* My Lord! if that King Philip has rashly had the 
villany to put to death such valiant knights as these, do not suffer 
your courage to be tainted by it; for in truth, your prisoner has 
nothing to do with this outrage. Have a goodness, then, to give 
him his liberty at a reasonable ransom.” ‘The King ordered the 
captive knight to be brought before him, and said, ‘* Ha! Sir Hervé! 
Sir Hervé! my adversary, Philip de Valois, has shown his treachery 
in too cruel a manner when he put to death so many knights. It 
has given me much displeasure, and it appears as if it were done in 
despite of us. If I were to take his conduct for my example, I 
ought to do the like to you, for you have done me more harm in 
Brittany than any other. But I shall bear it, and let him act 
according to his own will. I will preserve my own honour un- 
spotted, and will allow you your liberty at a trifling ransom, 
out of my love for the Earl of Derby, who has requested it, but 
upon condition that you perform what I am going to ask of you.” 
The Knight replied, ‘* Dear Sire! I will do to the best of my power, 
whatever you shall command.” ‘The King said, ‘‘I know, Sir 
Hervé, that you are one of the richest knights in Brittany, and 
that if I were to press you, you would pay me 30,000 or 40,000 
crowns for your ransom. But you shall go to King Philip de 
Valois, my adversary, and tell him from me, that by putting so 
many knights to death in such a dishonourable manner, he has 
sore displeased me; that I say and maintain that he has by 
these means broken the truce he had agreed to; that from this 
moment I consider it to be broken, and that I send him by you my 
defiance. In consideration of your carrying this message, I will 
let you off for 10,000 crowns, which you will send to Bruges in 
five days after you shall have crossed the sea. You will also inform 
all such knights and esquires as wish to attend my feast not to 
keep away on this account, as we shall be right glad to see them, 
and they shall have passports for their safe return, to last for 
fifteen days after it shall be over.” The Knight gladly undertook 
and puuctually performed the royal message. ‘This is in itself a 
picture of Edward which needs no comment. 

Ilis veracity is open to some question, for it seems to have been 
too much dependent on the technical rales of chivalry, and to have 
been less an instinct of his own mind than was the case with his 
grandfather. But if he fell below the latter in this respect, he 
certainly rose far above his father in habitual sincerity, and the 
actual deficiency was perhaps as much one of temperament as of 
conscious wilfulness, He neither rose much above nor fell beneath 





his predecessors in his resort to illegal measures, but he was wiser 
than several of themin recognizing the expediency of timely retracta- | 
tion and concession. He was perhaps a more faithful personal friend 
than a just and constant master to his Ministers of State. Ile was 
evidently deficient in a keen instinct of justice, but he was not | 
often wantonly unjust; and if not quite a reliable, he was generally 
a kindly master and administrator. 

His foreign policy has been much blamed, and the terrible | 
error into which his enterprising and warlike spirit betrayed him | 
of claiming the Crown of France shewed a great falling-off from | 
the better policy of Edward I. But even this had the recommenda- | 
tion that it served as a vent to the warlike turbulence of his Barons, | 
and buried the remembrance of civil discords and enmities under 








an accumulation of common national glories. Nor, considering the 
aggressive policy of the French Kings towards the English pos- 
sessions iu France, was ita gratuitously offensive policy. It might 
well appear to be a case in which there was no medium between 
giving up everything or claiming everything, in order to obtain 
a fair compromise ; and had the peace of Bretigni proved a more 
permanent settlement of the question, some might perhaps praise 
what they now condemn. <As respects Scotland, Edward did but 
follow in the steps of his grandfather, and wiser than the latter, 
perhaps from the greater pliancy of his nature, he learned at last 
and adopted the true policy towards that country. 

Of the last years of this remarkable King we have already 
spoken. The decay which in Edward I.’s case had been termi- 
nated at an earlier stage by death, continued with his grandson 
until scarcely a vestige was left of his great reputation, and he 
himself had become a mere puppet, scarcely responsible for his 
actions, in the hands of designing men, and an insolent and greedy 
woman. But his character must in justice be estimated by reference 
to his earlier years, when his mind was both vigorous and mature, 
and he will not then probably be judged wholly unworthy of the 
title of the greatest Royal leader of the whole of English society, as 
well as the first hero-King of the whole English nation. 


AMERICAN TRAVEL. 
(To THE EpbITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
In the following letter, a young English girl gives a bright an@ 
vivid account of the experiences of herself and her sister on @ 
journey from New England to the West :— 
* Chicago, September 8, 1870, 

‘* Dear ——,—Yes, here indeed we are! the dream of my youth. 
is accomplished, I am at the West,—the new country, with all its 
freshness, is around me, the prairies stretch for hundreds of miles 
between me and either ocean. 

‘* People asked us before we started if we ladies were not afraid 
to travel two thousand miles and more through unknown country, 
without escort; and we answered that we neither of us felt the 
least nervousness, indeed, that the thought of our independence 
heightened the pleasure of anticipation, and that our faith in the 
politeness and kindness of railway officials and fellow-travellers 
towards unescorted ladies was entire. A party of bright, pleasan 
friends, however, were to pass the first day and night with us. 

‘* Very early in the morning we left Philadelphia. Such a strange, 
dull morning it was!—the air thick and heavy, depressing one 
with a sense of weight and discomfort. Our fellow-travellers told 
us that the haze from which we were suffering was the smoke 
of burning Canadian forests. Hundreds of miles of wood were 
on fire. 

‘‘ Allmorning we travelled through the cultivated hill and dale 
of the Susquehanna Valley, the scenery being very much that of 
the ‘Thames above Maidenhead. We were in a slow train, chosen 
on purpose that we might see the country and study the people 
who would get in and out at the wayside stations. ‘Then we left 
the Susquehanna, and rushed up the narrower, wilder valley of the 
‘blue Juniata,” which, however, was never blue, but always 
brown or green. Such a romantic little river !—with steep, 
wooded hills, and sudden bends and turns that seem to transform 
the stream into hill-locked lakes. Whether it was the charm of 
the name, or the memory of the ‘bright Alferata” and her 
‘¢ warrior bold,” I do not know; but I felt a love at first sight fur 
the wild little river, and I was sorry when we turned away 
from its wooded banks to grind up by steep grades the sides 
of the Alleghanies. For miles you creep up one mountain spur, 
trees above you, trees below you. No break to the trees but the 
railway cutting; then you round the edge, and a deep valley is 
before you; while the mountain takes a great sweep in the form 
of a horse-shoe, and your fellow-traveller points to another 
mountain spur right across the deep ravine, and tells you you 
will be there in fifteen minutes. Slowly the train winds on, the 
deep ravine below, the wild mountain above you; then you 
round the extreme bend, and the mountain’s arms seem to enclose 
you; and then your engine puffs and pants, and the carriages 
creak, and the wheels grind slowly on, and the last spur is reached 
and the horse-shoe is behind you, and you are on the top of the 
Alleghanies. Such a view is spread before you,—range after 
range of hills, and hundreds of acres of trees; no house, no 
steeple, nothing in sight to tell you that the world holds anything 
but trees and mountains. It was getting dusk as we made the 
descent, and half the glories of the scene were hidden from us; 
but as we swung down in the twilight, we could still see that 
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forests of trees were above and below us.. We stopped for the | 
night at Cresson, a cluster of small houses, a railway sta- 
tion, and a monster hotel, perched among the trees _half- 
way down the mountain side. After tea we took seats in the 
rather barn-like dining-room, which was cleared for dancing, and 
lighted by numberless small lamps in tin sconces. ‘There was a 
crowd of children—those typical American children who haunt 
every fashionable resort—the little girls dressed in the latest fashion, 
with the self-possessed manners of women who have been in society 
for fifty years. We watched the antics of the poor little souls till 
the heart was heavy, for in their looks and ways was nothing of 
the meck loveliness of childhood. 

Next morning rose bright and clear ; all the dull haze was gone, 
and a sweet, fresh breeze was blooming, which was inexpressibly 
delightful, after the fatigues and depressing atmosphere of the day 
before. After breakfast we parted from our pleasant companions, 
they coming down to the small wayside station to see us off. We 
had a pleasant compartment in a sleeping-car, which looked by 
day like an ordinary car, except that it is cleaner, and the seats 
are wider apart, and two by two face each other, four seats 
making a compartment. We had each a window, and 
could watch with interest and delight how the country changes, 
and the stations and villages grew hourly wilder and more western 
in appearance, and could mark how the rivers and streams, which 
before in all our journeying had flowed eastward, now set in the 
contrary direction, hurrying one and all to swell the waters of the 
mighty Mississippi. At two o’clock we reached Pittsburg, the 
American Birmingham, a smoky, dirty city, lying in a cleft of 
the hills, placed there seemingly with the hope that the smoke 
should have no chance of escape from its tall chimney-tops. Here 
we dined and changed cars. In twenty minutes we were again in 
motion. ‘There was some little difficulty in finding sleeping-berths, 
and for the first dozen miles we travelled in the ordinary cars, 
which we found crowded and dusty, filled apparently with emi- 








grants on their way to the far West; poor tired women, with 
worn-out, dirty children, and broad-shouldered, brown-faced 
young inen of the Mark Tapley type. ‘There were evident signs of 
kind feeling and good-fellowship amongst these poor travellers, 
and we noticed that each woman had two or three brown- 
handed chevaliers ready to carry bundles, nurse a_ child, 
or bring the weary baby and its mother tin cups of ice-water 
from the filter with which every car is supplied. We caught 
the spirit of the place, and soon established most friendly relations 
with our neighbours; a fat, solemn little fellow of two years old 
going fast asleep on my knee with the utmost readiness. My 
small friend had a well-shaped head and earnest little face, and I 
thought as I watched him that perhaps my knee pillowed the head 
of the future President of this wide country. I was really quite 
sorry when at the next stopping-place the conductor came to us, 
and told us that there was now room in the saloon, and he would 
show us the way ; it seemed almost cruel to go away and leave our 
poor friends, and take refuge, by means of extra dollars, in the 
spacious, clean, comfortable saloon, the first-class of these Western 
trains. We found excellent places, and had our belongings stowed 
away around us, and then went to the dressing-room at the end 
of the car, where you can wash your face and hands with scented 
soap in ice-cold water,—a most refreshing occupation. 

** All through that bright September afternoon we rushed at 
express speed over the prairies, that wide green ocean of high 
grass. For many miles the ground was low and marshy, and 
covered for acres with small white water-lilies, three or four heads 
growing on a stem a foot high. ‘lhe edge of the railway track was 
bordered by a little thicket of sunflowers or wild chrysanthemums, 
the prairie flower surely that Shawondasee fell in love with— 

“* Brightest green were all her garments, 

And her hair was like the sunshine.’ 
Can you see the picture? ‘The bright border of flaunting yellow 
heads, the large patches of dazzling white blossoms, the glimpses 
of blue water, and the great green plain which would have stretched 
away for ever had not the sky come down and stopped it in a 
cloud of grey-blue haze. We watched the sun set behind low lines 
of crimson clouds, and while the air was full of golden light, 
stopped at a prairie village for supper. ‘The meal was spread in 
the large wooden refreshmeut-room of the station ; we were very 
hungry, and rushed with one accord to the food; but though our 
movements had been swift, we found the table almost filled, and 
the meal half over. Such is Western expedition ! 

‘* We were soon in our seats again, whirling over the wide green 
earth in the grey twilight, which soon grew to darkness, made 
visible by two miserable lamps. I retired into a dark corner to 





muse and meditate, or to slumber; it was only seven o'clock, 


rather too early to go to bed. So I got out my book, I tried every 
position in our compartment, held my book at every angle to try 
to catch some ray of light, but in vain. Never was a helpless 
damsel more miserable ; but help came to Andromeda before the 
beast, and my Perseus appeared before I was in utter despair. He 
came truly like an angel of light, for he bore in his hand the 
guard’s lamp, and, approaching me with a bow, proposed to hold 
it for me while I read ; and in five mivutes we were comfortably 
seated, the lamp between us, he deep in his paper, I in mine. My 
Perseus was a broad-shouldered young man, with a handsome face, 
and soft Western accent. After we had read an hour or more 
he began to talk, and I found that my companion came from 
Helena, in the territory of Montana. We talked, of course, about the 
West and its marvellous capabilities, and he told of the wonderful 
growth of Helena; how it was only five years old, aud had 
30,000 inhabitants, and how he should have to travel 500 
miles by stage before he reached it, and then how he had 
served in the war, and been captured and confined in the 
Libby Prison, and of all its horrors, and the life in a prison 
encampment in the woods, without shelter and almost without 
clothing or food, and of his escape, and fight with bloodhounds. 
The time passed away quite pleasantly till the conductor came to 
make up our berths. He pulled the seats to pieces, put down 
mattrasses, spread sheets and counterpanes, arranged pillows and 
bolsters, and huog up in front heavy woollen curtains, behind 
these we crept, one into the top shelf, the other into the 
lower. The novelty of the position, the jolting of the car, 
the constant and steady downfall of grit from the engine kept 
me awake for hours. ‘Through the windows, just on a level with 
my pillow, I could see the stars swinging and rolling backwards 
and forwards, and the black telegraph lines dipping up and down 
across them. Then the train pulled up at a little shanty to take in 
water, and lights flashed up and down, and men shouted to each 
other, and then the bell rang, and away we rushed off again under 
the swinging heavens. And who can tell of the horrors of the 
grit! When we awoke in the early dawn we found our pillows 
and everything about us covered with a thick layer of this pleasant 
substance, and we had to call to mind the successful enterprise of 
Benzoni and Layard before we had the courage to attempt to 
arise. With much perseverance and more patience we performed 
our simple toilet ; the only position in which this could be done, 
owing to the shaking of the cars, was by kneeling on your shelf, 
your head firmly pressed against the roof above. ‘This over, we 
staggered to the rear of the car and washed our faces in the 
never-failing ice-water. Soon our mattrasses, pillows, and cur- 
tains disappeared, and we were seated once more on our red 
velvet cushions, the windows open, and the sweet fresh air pour- 
ing in, and the wide green ocean lying like a kindly future before 
us, mysterious in the dim, tender lights, blue, grey, and gold, of 
sunrise. 

** After breakfast our Montana friend joined us with the morn- 
ing paper, and on the rolling priaries, four thousand miles away 
from Paris, we read the words of Jules Favre, uttered twelve 
hours ago, declaring for the deposition of the Emperor and the 
Republic of France. ‘'There’s Chicago!’ said our companion, 
in the midst of the war-talk which followed. We sped on, past 
acres of level ground covered with one-storeyed wooden houses, 
past immense lumber yards, machine-shops, gas-works, and 
through streets and across railways, and pulled up at last in a 
big, dusty, dark, wood-built, barn-like station. There on the 
platform stood our friends—whom last we had seen in a London 
drawing-room—looking bright, fresh, aud handsome as if there 
were no such things as dust and cinder-grit and impossible toilets ! 

‘* And now we have been for some days in this wonderful city, 
this child of the present, growing up on the most approved 
systems. Everywhere [ am struck with the perfectness of the 
arrangements. ‘The streets remind me of Paris, so evenly paved, 
so clean, and so broad, with wide side walks and rows of trees; the 
pavement is of wood, and the carriage rolls over it with delightful 
ease and quiet. ‘Chere are handsome shops and warehouses built 
of stone and marble, ornamented with pillars and cornices and 
French roofs. ‘There are monster hotels, theatres, concert-halls, 
art galleries, and long boulevards going out for miles towards the 
country, lined with handsome houses, as fine as any you might see 
in Fifth Avenue, New York. Between these lie the acres of neat 
white and green wooden houses, where the workmen are located. 

‘** We have been to see an elevator, a huge wooden tower where 
grain is stored. We watched the cars backed under its great 
archway, and the yellow loads shovelled out into a trough, and 
whisked up over our heads in little buckets fastened on a 
strap; this unloading went on at the rate of ten trucks in 
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five minutes. Then we mounted hundreds of steps to the top of 
the tower, where we found the little buckets hard at work tilting 
the grain in a yellow stream into"huge bins. Here it is weighed. 
From these bins it is poured through wide tubes into the vessels 
lying at the wharf below, twenty minutes being sufficient to give 
out a cargo of eighteen thousand bushels. We were told that 
the clevator we were in had stored in the last twelve months 
twenty millions of bushels of grain. And these golden seeds, 
which have waved in the sunshine over the generous soil of Wis- 
consin, Iowa, or Illinois, mostly go to help to make a penny roll, 
to be bought by a ragged street Arab in some small shop of a 
dirty alley in Seven Dials. 

‘*‘ And now we have seen the great river of the West. As we 
stood upon the platform of the cars, suddenly among the trees we 
saw, glinting and glancing in the sunlight, the waters of the 
Mississippi, and soon afterwards we began to lumber over the high 
tresselwork bridge that is built on three islands, and spans the 
wide flood ; but rather seems as you move across it to rise straight 
out of the water, and hold you without railing or protection of any 
kind just above the rushing river. Later on we took an exciting 
walk across the huge rafts that lay at the water's edge, the logs 
waiting to be carried into the large wooden saw-mill, which we 
were told was the largest in the United States, and which we 
visited next morning. ‘There we saw the great trunks of trees that 
had flourished in Canadian forests, and had floated hundreds of 
miles down the river, drawn up as if by magic from the water, 
and relentlessly pushed into the jaws of a great monster, whence 
they reissued in a few moments transformed into white planks, to 
be sent off by trains that waited below to all the surrounding 
States. 

‘* But our sail at sunset upon the great river! My memory of 
it is that we moved on noiselessly in molten gold, and that we 
came to a fairy island where the trees were wreathed with heavy 
festoons of creepers ; where there were red and purple and yellow 
flowers bending at the water's edge and reflecting themselves into 
double beauty ; and where splendid butterflies flitted about in the 
sunshine that flickered and glinted through the trees. The beauty 
was enough to carry one out of oneself, and out of the world 
almost. Then the sunlight faded away like the smile from a 
beautiful face, and we turned our boat, and were borne swiftly 
homeward by the tremendous current.” 


BOOKS. 
i 
A “PENNY DREADFUL” IN THREE VOLUMES.:« 

Mr. Ross has written books of no trifling ability. His best, 
The Pretty Widow, was a book of reai art, and indicated very 
considerable delicacy of touch in the delineation of character,— 
such a story, indeed, as even the very best novel-writers need not 
have been ashamed of. A Romance of London was a much poorer 
affair, rambling, loosely strung together, disappointing, but, 
nevertheless, containing one or two episodes of great talent and 
skill. In this novel, if it deserves to be called a novel, Mr. Ross 
has sunk to a very low level indeed. There is still a certain free- 
dom and vigour of style about him, and a certain power of colour 
which mark this very highly-seasoned bit of sensation writing as 
the work of a man who might do, and must have done, better 
things, just as you occasionally see on a common signboard a 
truth and freedom of touch in the painting of an eagle or a 
stag which seem to betray an artist whom fate has reduced 
from the higher to the lowest walk of his profession. Mr. 
Ross has not yet sunk to the level of those common daubs 
of which alone his subject-matter is worthy. He strings to- 
gether vulgar horrors with the air of a man who knows how 
to do better. He piles sensation-scene on sensation-scene with 
a careless luxuriance that seems to express profound contempt 
for the reading public, and to say as plainly as it can, what 
the German poet said on behalf of the German nation to the 
French on the opening of the war, ‘‘ Well, if you will, you may.” 
A very little more, and we might have said that the work was a 
parody positively intended to shame the appetite for sensation 
writing, and lure the public into a sort of trap baited by the osten- 
tatious provision of food for its most unhealthy cravings. ‘This, 
however, it is not. If Mr. Ross, in his heart, despises his readers 
for consuming the highly artificial stuff he sets before them, as he 
probably does, he takes care not to offend them by showing it openly. 
He keeps his serious air throughout the three volumes, and saves 
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up his virtuous heroine to enjoy at the last, with her not over 
respectable husband, the quondam thief and spy, the full benefits 
of the author's poetical justice. He brings to an ignominious 
death his sensation heroine, the yellow-haired, thin-lipped girl of 
sixteen or seventeen, who, instead of pursuing murder as a fine 
art, may be said to boggle at it as a very clumsy amateur aj] 
through the story, never precisely succeeding, after her first 
murder, if it was hers, except with the wrong subjects,— 
murdering, for instance, a tom-cat once in place of her 
step-mother, and a French landlady another time in place 
of the same lady. If Mr. Ross really means to burlesque the 
modern sensation novel, he keeps his intention so close that none 
of those who most need to be shamed out of their appetite for thig 
sort of thing could discern it. Though he writes what may fairly 
be termed a ‘‘ Penny Dreadful” for the shilling-possessing and 
shilling-paying classes, he gives no hint how near he is going to 
the type of ‘*The Band of Midnight” and other literary garbage 
of the same kind provided for the penny and halfpenny journals, 
and is not ashamed to give his own name on the title-page, and to 
connect his book with others worthy of a man of great ability, if 
not even a man of genius. We suppose, from the clap-trap end- 
ings which we notice recurring at the end of every three or four 
chapters or so,—endings intended to leave the reader in a state of 
the intensest excitement as to the issue of the scene under descrip- 
tion,—that the work has already appeared in a periodical form, 
though not exactly, we conclude, in a ‘Penny Dreadful.’ We 
hold that authors as able as Mr. Ross who concoct such stuff for 
readers whose education ought to fit them to enjoy the best they can 
give are worthy of many stripes, where the hacks who concoct 
‘Bands of Midnight’ to attract the pence of the most ignorant 
and vulgar of those who can read at all, are but worthy of few 
stripes. 

A Private Inquiry is a private inquiry into the murder of a 
money-lender named Jabez Acres, supposed to be murdered in 
Norfolk Street, Strand, in March, 1840. It is not a very success- 
ful private inquiry, since the narrator himself appears to be of two 
minds as to who the murderer was, and makes the victim’s father- 
in-law act precisely as if he were the murderer, and, indeed, 
virtually acknowledge the crime in one part of his story, while 
the dénouement appears to fix it on the murdered man’s daughter 
at the close,—the author taking no pains to remove the discre- 
pancy, nor indeed, apparently, any account of it. ‘Uhe murder is 
complicated with a forgery, which also never goes beyond the 
stage of discovery by the ‘ private inquiry ;’ the knowledye of it 
is held for a moment in terrorem over the head of a worthless 
character who tries to screw money by unfair means out of the 
heroine, but as that comes to nothing aud no incident of the 
slightest importance eventually turus on the forgery, it would 
seem to be rather used as a sort of superfluous ingredient for 
thickening the witch-broth than for any other purpose. In the same 
way, we have a minute description of a shop for receiving stolen 
goods, with the descent of the police upon it, that has no relation 
at all to the course of the story except that a burglar escapes from it 
who afterwards breaks into the story itself, and a particular house in 
it, where he does a good deal to heighten the horror. ‘This, however, 
he would have done equally well, we suppose, if the back of his forn 
had not been just seen escaping from the receptacle for stolen goods 
in the Drury Lane court,—an episode apparently introduced solely 
to give us a highly-flavoured description of a shop of the kind. In 
somewhat, but very little, closer connection with the thread of the 
story, we have a scene in a gambling-hell, ending in murder, and 
a midnight search of one lodger’s rooms by a fellow-lodger, all with- 
out contributing anything to the results of the ‘ private inquiry,’ 
and without any particular relation to the plot, just to whet the 
appetite of the reader for more conclusive horrors. So much 
of merely secondary and gratuitous sensations, as they may be 
called,—sensations liberally thrown in by the author to enable you 
to appreciate better the horrors of a tale of which they are not the 
foremost. In the main line of the story we may count the original 
murder,—whether it were a parricide or only a son-in-lawcide 
we are even at the last doubtful,—a long succession of thefts and 
frauds practised by a child of sixteen or so on her step-yreat-grand- 
mamma ; three deliberate attempts of the same child to murder her 
step-mother, twice with poison (when the tom-cat and a French 
landlady are respectively killed), and once with a knife; a 
burglary, accompanied by all but murder of the said old lady ; 
deliberate preparation, by the young lady before referred to, to 
poison the same old lady, only foiled by her apparent death ; 
and this same girl’s struggle in a cellar in the dark with the old 
lady, who has revived after nearly twenty-four hours’ swoon so 
closely resembling death as to deceive the doctor,—the struggle 
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ending in the poor old woman's real death. If this, seasoned 
with all sorts of thievish adventures by the amiable child already 
so often referred to, and with the prying investigations of other per- 
sons, is not enough of literary gin even for a ‘* Penny Dreadful,” 
the class which reads Penny Dreadfuls must be very exigeant 
indeed. 

Moreover, though Mr. Ross well knows how to draw charac- 
ter and to draw it well, there is hardly an attempt at a 
picture throughout this book. ‘There is a great deal of emphasis 
laid on the appetite of one rascal for gnawing the finger-tips of 
his shabby gloves and carrying with him a shabby umbrella, but 
that can hardly be called character-pairting. ‘There is a great 
deal of stress laid on Miss Jane’s thin features, cruel expression, 
and yellow hair, but that again can hardly be called character- 
drawing. ‘There is perhaps the trace of what might have been a 
clever picture in old Lady Lad’s kind heart and suspicious magpie- 
like habits of secreting valuables in all sorts of musty holes, but that 
could not be called character-drawing without a great deal more 
pains being taken to interpret the mixture of keenness and dull- 
ness which she displays, and a great deal smaller proportion of 
overshadowing horrors. Possibly again Lady Lad’s poor servant 
‘Charity’ might have been made into a good picture, if Mr. Ross 
had followed the prescription in the Vicar of Wakefield, and 
‘taken more pains;” as it is, she only looks at best as if there 
were areal figure in the author’s imagination corresponding to her 
which he did not take the trouble to reproduce. As for the hero, 
the ex-thief and ex-spy, there is no attempt to make anything of 
him at all, except a person both bad and good by pure accident as 
it were, without any character to describe ; and of the heroine, we 
only know from beginning to end that she was pale and sweet and 
miserable till she married the ex-spy. Mean and meanly-painted 
figures passing to and fro on scenes meant to be sensational 
enough to make you gasp,—such is the story which a man of no 
common talents has given us. Had any author whom we did not 
know to be capable of real art given us this book, we should 
have passed it by with a single line of condemnation. As it is, 
we have felt compelled to express more fully our regret and 
disgust at this prostitution of great talents to the miserable task 
of mixing a sort of literary gin-sling supposed to be palatable to 
middle-class readers. Without an infusion of literary ability,— 
without the keen, saucy, and at times lively style which raises this 
novel above the level of the pooreststory-telling sheet, —there would 
have been little danger of this book doing anything to debase the 
taste of its readers. As it is, there is just enough sub-flavour of 
cleverness in it to gain it a hearing among people whose taste it can 
only debase, and to disguise perhaps from its author how fast and 
far his literary aims are sinking below the mark at which he once 


successfully aimed. 


PRUSSIAN CHAPLAINS IN WAR 'TIME.* 

Here we have a glimpse of Prussian military organization from 
anew point of view. ‘The details given us of the system under 
which both the great confessions represented in the Prussian Army 
were provided with chaplains, of the difficulties encountered by 
the chaplains in keeping up with the troops and being at hand 
when a rapid march was sucéeeded by a sudden engagement, of 
the religious spirit displayed by many of the soldiers and of the 
impression it made on the enemy, are often very interesting. ‘The 
effect of the book indeed is fragmentary and sketchy, but the 
circumstances of its publication put literary criticism out of the 
question. ‘lhe English compiler admits that the issue of the work 
has been accelerated by the present war, and with this fact before 
us we need only turn our thoughts to the materials collected, and 
present a summary of them to our readers. 

Of course the most striking part of a chaplain’s duty lies on the 
battle-field and in the hospitals. Prayers and spiritual consola- 
tions by the side of the wounded and dying, help given to those 
who have just fallen under the rain of bullets, will naturally be 
most impressed on the memory of both actors and spectators. But 
we prefer to dwell on less painful scenes, especially as the horrors 
of 1870 are still filling the papers, and there is no need to compare 
them with those of 1866. While the troops are still on the 
march, or when they are reposing from battle, the chaplain’s 
presence may not be so urgently desired, but he can make 
himself more generally useful. ‘There is time then for more 
stated services, for good influences being brought to bear on the 
men, for advice and exhortation being listened to with calmness. 
In the hurry and heat of battle, and the excitement which follows 
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it, while the care of the wounded absorbs the chaplain’s efforts, 
the rest of the army may forget all his teaching and give way to 
excesses. ‘This ought not to surprise any one who thinks of the 
natural effect of such an overpowering stimulus as victory, but 
the Prussian chaplains appear to have thought their men proof 
against all temptations. It seems certain that the religious feel- 
ing of the army was very much above the average, and we meet 
with expressions which might recall the days of Cromwell. 
Some of the soldiers, on being reminded that they were much 
prayed for at home, replied, ‘‘ Yes, we thoroughly felt that such 
was the case in the hot days of Nachod and Skalitz. ‘The 
Austrians attributed our success to our arms, but we know better ; 
it was not our guns, but our Lord God who helped us.” In the 
same way an artilleryman, looking at the guns captured from the 
Austrians, said simply, ‘‘ Ah! God was with us.” That these 
were not mere phrases appeared from the general conduct of the 
troops before they were touched by exceeding success, and by being 
quartered upon a conquered people. ‘The Prussian chaplains speak 
warmly of the zeal with which public service was attended. 
At one place six hundred, and at another two thousand men, 
partook of the Sacrament, and we can well understand that 
such celebrations were the most impressive the chaplains ever 
witnessed. ‘*'T'wo hundred men in double file,” says one 
chaplain, describing the scene, “ stepped forward simul- 
taneously, forming themselves into a half-circle; a soldier 
accompanied me, carrying a jug of wine, as I passed up 
and down the ranks, and in this way the service proceeded 
rapidly. ‘Those who had partaken of the supper sat quietly 
in the shade at the border of the forest, and at the concluding 
prayer closed in again in a large circle round the altar.” Some- 
what similar to this is the account given of a public thanksgiving 
offered by the order of a Prussian general after one of the battles. 
The division, which had started at four in the morning, halted at 
seven, piled arms, and formed into a square. ‘The chaplain, who 
had ridden with the officers of the staff, dismounted, stepped into 
the middle of the square, and held a short service, consisting of a 
hymn, accompanied by the regimental band, a sermon, and an 
extempore prayer, after which the march was resumed. 

In this case, as in many others, the General in command was 
desirous of offering the chaplains every facility for the perform- 
ance of public worship, but all were not so favourably disposed. 
We hear of one colonel who was bitterly offended at a regimental 
delinquency, being mentioned in a sermon. A wine-cellar having 
been broken into, and the chaplain having heard that certain sol- 
diers had been concerned in the act, he thought it right to com- 
ment on this breach of what he and the English compiler call the 
Seventh Commandment. But this did not suit the colonel, who 
said bitterly to the chaplain, ‘‘ If my men do not profit by being 
punished for the offence, nothing will be attained by your preach- 
ing.” ‘There is a story of a naval captain who once sent the 
chaplain of his ship a written order to preach according to the 
Articles of War. Apparently, the Prussian colonel objected to 
anything so sacred being introduced into a pulpit. With the best 
intentions, however, it was not always easy for commanding ofli- 
cers to second the chaplains’ efforts. ours of march would 
interfere with hours of service. One Sunday a certain time had, 
after many ineffectual attempts, been fixed upon for the celebration 
of the Sacrament, and the bread and wine had been procured with 
great difficulty, when orders came from head-quarters for an 
immediate advance. Necessarily, too, there were other difliculties. 
It was hard to find fit places to accommodate large military con- 
gregations. When service was performed in the open air the 
weather was often unfavourable, and once, says a chaplain, ‘* We 
stood up to our ankles in mud, and the rain poured down in such 
streams, that I was obliged in the communion service to cover the 
bread over with the lid of a box whilst consecrating it, aud with 
the sleeve of my gown while dispensing it.” ‘The chaplains do not 
seem to have thought anythiug of the hardships of acampaign. ‘They 
were provided with carriages, but if they wished to be of any use 
they had to ride with the staff, for their carriages might be delayed 
for days with the rest of the baygage-train, or might be entirely 
cut off from the rest of the army. A Roman Catholic chaplain 
very nearly fell into the hands of the Austrians, while he was 
pushing his way to the front alone, after having missed two 
battles, where his presence was much needed. His Protestant 
colleague had started in his carriage, but finding himself shunted 
into a meadow and likely to remain there all day, he took to his 
horse and was able to make himself useful. Another chaplain 
stayed behind with some wounded, and fell into the hands of the 
Bavarians, who first took away his horse and then made him 
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the horse, and being appealed to in touching terms by the chap- 
lain, answered, ‘* You hold an office which is indeed honourable, 
and in which I wish you God’s blessing, but,—the horse belongs 
to me.” 

One feature of the campaign of 1866 which is especially notice- 
able is the harmony which seems to have existed between Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics. Chaplains of both confessions 
were provided by the Prussian Government, and worked well 
together ; but this was not the only nor the most striking instance 
of agreement. The way in which the Protestant Prussians were 
received in parts of Austria, though it may have been the effect 
of conquest, and, therefore, of a transitory character, has in it 
much that is gratifying. Naturally the churches belonging to the 
Roman Catholics were used by the Prussian soldiers, just as they 
used ‘circuses, dancing-saloons, tap-rooms, theatres, waiting- 
rooms at railway-stations, courts of law, council-chambers, barns, 
and sheds for waggons,” as places of worship. The apparent in- 
congruity of singing Lutheran hymns in buildings decorated with 
pictures of St. Dominic or Ignatius Loyola of course impressed 
the Prussian chaplains, but in some places the Roman Catholic 
priests themselves gave their assistance. We are told by one 
chaplain that ‘‘many Roman Catholic priests met me so far 
as to provide the communion wine, and begged me to use their 
vasa sacra. ‘They also generally attended public worship with the 
people, especially in Hungary. The priest at R—— saluted me 
with these words, * Though we may be enemiesin name, we are 
nevertheless brothers in Jesus Christ.’” Still more remarkable 
was the expression of a priest who found himself saying mass while 
a Protestant chaplain preached in the same building :— 

“The chaplains always acknowledged the kindness received at the 

hands of their Roman Catholic brethren by avoiding, as far as possible, 
any interference with their stated services, as well as with their pre- 
judices. One case, however, is on record where the two services were 
carried on simultaneously; but this happened quite unwittingly, and, 
as tho sequel shows, it created a bond of friendship rather than a scan- 
dal. We will let the chaplain tell the story in his own words :—‘It was 
arranged by the sergeant that the use of the church should be granted 
for the service appointed to be held on the following day. At soven 
o'clock in the morning the company mustered in front of the church; 
the latter was open and empty, in expectation, as I imagined, of our 
coming, 80 we accordingly entered. 1 took my stand before the rail en- 
closing the space round the altar, and began the service. The towns- 
people present I took to be inquisitive spectators. During the 
singing the priest belonging to the place made his appearance, 
went into the sacristy, came out again by a side door behind 
my back, and stepped in front of the altar. He held mass, 
the bell rang, the pyx was exhibited, and the people fell down upon their 
knees, whilst I preached from the words * Be a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ... Had I known the actual circumstances of the case, I might 
have stopped; butI supposed that the priest considered the two services 
might be advantageously united, and I preached on. After the 
service the whole mystery was cleared up. No request had been com- 
municated to the priest for the setting apart of the church for our 
sorvico. The lieutenant of the company, whose duty it had been to send 
the order, had been sitting on live coals all the time, wondering what 
would happen at the close. He came forward at once, looking very 
much disconcerted, and accused himself as the sole author of the dis- 
turbance. ‘The worthy priest consoled him with these words, ‘We 
have each served God in our own way.” Combined churches aro not 
uncommon, but I think this combined service will not easily be 
matched.’”’ 
‘he account of the sisters of the Order of St. Borromeo reading 
Protestant books to the Prussian soldiers shows the same spirit, 
though it is not equal to the instance given us of a Jew acting as 
interpreter at the celebration of the Lord's Supper, and appearing 
to be much impressed with the service. 


A UNITARIAN PREACHER.* 
Turse are pleasing and thoughtful sermons, the production of 
x reverent, tasteful, and reflective mind. But they leave upon 
us the same defective and cloudy impression which all the best 
writings of the ablest men of the Unitarian sect of Christians 
never fail to produce. ‘They may be divided into two classes, the 
high and ideal, and the low and rationalistic. The latter are 
hardly theoretically Christians at all,—in the sense of attributing 
any special power and influence to Christ ; they are simply ‘Theists, 
boldly accepting the miracles of Christ as historically true and as 
bearing witness to his divine mission, or rejecting them altogether, 
and in either case chiefly moralists, who ascribe to him their moral 
aims and principles; while the former hold that incomprehensible 
middle ground between Theists and believers in the Deity of Christ 
as the divine Son of God, which we find it more diflicult to under- 
stand and appreciate with every fresh study of Scripture and every 
fresh experience of human nature. ‘These ideal Unitarians seem to 
be, in the true sense, sentimentalists ; we can find no other epithet 
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that will adequately describe them. In writing of Christ they use 
language which seems applicable to a divine being, but wholly 
inapplicable to one whose nature, on their own showing, whatever 
his extraordinary powers might be, they hold to be entirely and 
exclusively human. To us the difficulty lies here. As a figure in 
history, a perfect man set forth in the Gospels, Jesus may 
naturally be an object of reverance and admiration; and those 
who turn to him thus, as an historical figure preserved to us in the 
New ‘Testament story,-are rational and consistent; but if he be 
spoken of as he is by the ideal Unitarians, as a present Power and 
personal Influence in the world, known and felt day by day, we are 
perplexed to the last degree to make out how such a faith is consist- 
ent with their theology. Omniscience, or omnipresence at least, is 
absolutely essential to a spirit ‘‘ around and above and within us,” 
who is and is to be to all continually a ‘“‘ very present help in 
trouble.” ‘The following passage in Mr. Drummond's sixth sermon, 
entitled ‘‘ Christ, a Quickening Spirit,” is very true and real to the 
majority of Christians, who believe Christ’s spirit and presence to 
be as real and efficacious as the Father's, though operating some- 
what differently upon us, rather ix our natures than over them ; 
but sounds fanciful and sentimental from a Unitarian point of 
view, which refuses to the soul the right of appeal or prayer to 
Christ :— 

“ Under the consciousness of sin he changes our selfish dread into a 
sad sense of the long-suffering love which we have wounded; by his 
tender sympathy he consoles; and when in utter self-distrust and 
anguish of heart we cry, ‘ Mako us as thy hired servants,” he lifts our 
bowed heads to see a Father’s smile of welcome resting on us. He 
brings us to God, and having filled our souls with the peace of renewed 
faith and love, leaves us in this blessed communion. Farther, he helps 
us to break the yoke of sin, and does not mock us with hopes of an 
illusory pardon while the gift of life itself is denied. He breathes into 
us his own spirit, and while with the frank uncovered face of sons of 
God we gather round him, we are changed into tho same image from 
glory to glory. It is difficult to construct any theory which will express 
the influence of spirit on spirit, but of the reality of such influence we 
all are conscious. There are men whose look, or voice, or action by 
some mysterious power enters our souls and breaks up the ice-bound 
fountains of our better life. And who can spend an hour in calmly 
meditating upon Christ’s teaching, or in endeavouring to penetrate the 
meaning of his life, or in affectionate memory of his love and of his 
cross, and not be a humbler, a wiser, and a stronger man ?”’ (pp. 74-75.) 
Now, all this seems, if true assertion, the experience of one realiz- 
ing the presence of Christ as a living Spirit, who promised to be 
with his followers till the end of the world, though deluding him- 
self with the idea that his sense of help is derived simply from the 
study of a past history lying before him in a lifeless volume. 
‘The stern denial of Christ’s power to supply any such fresh 
vigour and life is far more intelligible from Unitarians, as being 
much more real and conformable with their religious doctrine and 
rationalistic theology. In this passage the effect of spirit on spirit 
through the human /vok and voice is very justly referred to, but 
the immediate application of it to reading a history utterly destroys 
the force of the illustration. It is the living and present spirit 
that touches our own; but you do not summon back the dead by 
perusal of their writings or memoirs. We have referred to this 
subject first, because it seems to us the most vital point of differ- 
ence between us and the author ; aud we could ourselves adopt in 
large measure Mr. Drummond’s language as our own, were we not 
assured by him that he does not at all mean to be understood in 
the only sense in which his language seems to us true and powerful. 
To say that the term ‘Son of God” suggests jist spiritual 
likeness (p. 29) is surely a little wide of the mark. To 
any simple mind not already indoctrinated into a certain form 
of Christian belief, it would suggest, as ‘‘Son of Man” does, a 
similarity or absolute community of nature and origin with the 
Father. And when Mr. Drummond goes on to say, ‘‘ If we turn 
to the writings of St. John, we receive, though in a different 
phraseology, substantially the same idea” (é.c., as his own, which 
he believes contains the sum and substance of St. Paul’s notion 
also, spiritual sonship, the likeness to the Father in truth, love, 
and holiness), we must demur. ‘The Unitarian interpretation of 
the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel is wonderfully loose and 
unsatisfactory, and this is admitted, we believe, by the clearer- 
sighted Unitarians who follow Baur and the Tiibingen school in 
denying the authenticity of the fourth gospel. If “the Word” 
which ‘* was with God and was God,” ‘“* was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst” the men of St. John’s age and country, so that they 
‘* beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth,” this can mean nothing, unless it 
mean that the Son who was in the bosom of the Father through 
all eternity, assumed our humau nature, and came and dwelt as a 
man upon earth; and what else does St. Paul mean by that de- 
claration of his in his Epistle to the Philippians, that Jesus * being 
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in the form of God, thought it not robbery [ora thing to be eagerly 
seized] to be equal with God, but made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men, &c.”?—a passage utterly without significance, if 
Jesus were. like ourselves, no arbiter of his own destiny, but 
brought into the world without any will of his own, and carried 
out of it by the same inevitable decrees of Providence; in which 
case, as it seems to us, his own conscious personal influence with 
and over the world must have ended, as ours does, totally in 
death. The abler Unitarian divines are beginning to see this, and 
to traverse the intellectual capacity of the Scripture writers, rather 
than to claim them as having believed what they themselves be- 
lieve. 

But we must pass on to Mr. Drummond's singular views and 
definitions of Revelation, which, we imagine, are more exclusively 
his own than those to which we have hitherto referred. We 
always considered that Revelation was the unveiling of God to ti 
world; Mr. Drummond makes it the unveiling to the individual. 
Here he sadly overrates the value of the individual above the 
race. All spiritual Christians, and many spiritual Theists who 
are not Christians, believe in the touches of the Holy Spirit on the 
human soul, which Mr. Drummond identifies with the notion of 
Revelation. We do not conceive that this is the meaning of 
Revelation. Unquestionably the faithful and righteous, or, using 
Scriptural phraseology, the ‘* chosen of God,” do enjoy special 
light and peace from immediate contact with the Source of all 
things. But the world surely has not less received an un- 
veiling of God, because those nearest to him receive a vivider light 





than the world at large has experienced, or can as yet experience. 
It is injustice to God, and to the breadth and universality of his | 
care and thoughtful energy, not to insist on the fact, so self-evident, 
we should think, that he does unveil himself to all mankind,—(1) 
in his works and laws, which are a revelation of his power, as the 
Great Artist or Poet of the natural world; (2) in the history of a 
special people, the Jews ; in the prophets who preceded his Son; | 
in his Son above all,—throwing light on his character, his wisdom, 
beneficence, and love; and in the Apostles of his Son, who, at his 
bidding, devoted themselves to the work of spreading abroad the 
light of that revelation which Christ's own brief stay among men 
had only just unfolded. No doubt, what Mr. Drummond says is 
true,—that a revelation from God will have no effect unless the 
eye or the mind be open to read it. But if the book needs the eye, 
so does the eye need the book. Seeing that the same God made 
man, and suited his revelations to the human nature he had made, 
we may suppose the bulk of mankind fittel (as indeed history 
partly proves) to perceive and acknowledge both Revelations of 
God, the first imperfect one of his creative power and skill, and 
the second fuller and richer one of his, we may almost say, passion 
of love for man. The teaching of the Holy Spirit (to which the 
significance of revelation is confined in this volume) seems 
far more expressive when looked upon as the spiritual reward 
granted to the faithful and devout of all faiths and countries, 
by which peace is permitted to follow fidelity of heart and spirit ; 
while Revelation is no Revelation, properly so called, unless it be 
given to the world and for the world, the universal light of God,— 
universal as the light of the sun to our world, first showing to all 
the creative Will, with its infinite power, and secondly, the Divine 
goodness and holiness and love, in the person and passion of God’s 
Son. 

We cannot but admire these sermons as sermons full of the purest 
spirit, and in a certain sense of affluent faith ; but to us it is a faith | 
that, though it may be sweet as the odour of flowers, and soft as | 
the sweet breath of spring, would be ‘baseless as the fabric of a 
vision that leaves not a rack behind,” if Mr. Drummond's own 
rationale of it were true. ‘The language of the best writers of this | 
small and often highly refined sect of Christians, flies, on Christian 
subjects, so far beyond its own assigned intellectual limits as to 
seem thin, aerial, and sublimated, too ethereal for this hard-tried 
Working world. We can understand intellectually the feeling of 
those more rationalistic Unitarians who say they hate the words 
‘spirituality’ and ‘aspiration.’ Nothing is so trying to the 
reader as the effort to keep up the tension of the religious 
thought to the atmospheric elevation of a system which seems to | 
outfly all its solid grounds of intellectual conviction, and live in the | 
haze of a light that seems to be borrowed from a faith not its own. | 
Christ is either an historical figure of the past, whose lessons are 
fitted, of course, for our moral guidance now, but whose personal 
influence and sway has long beeu removed, or the very essence» out | 
of which and in which our natures are constituted: ‘Jesus! 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

| 








WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY’S ENGLISH PRELATES.* 
Tue well-known Gesta Pontificun of William of Malmesbury 
comprises records of the early English prelates, which are, for the 
most part, geographically arranged, so that in the first four books 
he begins with the See of Canterbury, and goes on to the other 
dioceses according to the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, noticing 
everywhere the local relics and religious houses ; while the fifth 
book (omitted in Savile's edition) is devoted to a more copious 
and particular account of the life of St. Aldhelm, besides his 
posthumous miracles, and the final fortunes of the Abbey of 
Malmesbury, which he had governed. ‘The Latin of the author is, 
comparatively speaking, elegant and scholarlike; he is rather 
florid, though at times happily sententious, but has a marked 
addiction to ending his periods with a rhyme or assonance, as in 
his first folio we read * multorum sanctorum cineribus copiosa, 
patrociniis gloriosa,” aud soon after, ‘‘ut non vacillet veritas, et 
instituta servetur brevitas,” and ‘‘ vel obsisteret ex sententia, vel 
permitteret ex conniventia.” William's notices of prelates near his 
own time are pretty largely illustrated from their correspondence ; 
he also uses legal documents, but sometimes such as are of ques- 
tionable authenticity. But the more historical portions of this work 
must be supplemented by references to his Gesta Regum, or civil 
history of England. Where we descend to local antiquities he 
has often little to tell us, and is anxious that little should not be 
tedious ; hence his notices of successive bishops are either very 
summary or very legendary. Among those of Winchester we 
turn with curiosity to St. Swithin, who was the friend of Egbert 
and tutor of his son Ethelwalf; but we find nothing about the 
prognostics now drawn from the weather on his féte-day, though 
it is recorded for what reasons he chose to be buried outside the 
church. He is, nevertheless, credited with some remark- 
able miracles, e.g., he extended his crozier over a whole 
basketful of smashed eggs, and restored them as sound as 
ever to a poor old woman from whom they had been snatched by 
unruly workmen. One of his successors had the courage to chant 
masses for the dead, not only by day, but by night, in a church- 
yard, and his concluding ** Requiescant in pace ” was answered with 
an * Amen” from an “ infinite host” of spirits, who were fain to 
assure him his pains were not lost. ‘This is certainly au excep- 
tional story, for we may question whether the priest deceived his 
congregation in it, or they for once had found an opportunity of 
deceiving him: ‘ istud mirabilius quo infrequens est.” Further- 
more, the remains of St. Swithin were enshrined by Bishop 
Athelwold in the tenth century, and continued to effect miracles 
in our author’s days. Ile himself saw a man whose eyes had been 
scooped out by robbers, and who had recovered his sight through 
the saint’s merits, with the same or other eyes, for they had been 
thrown down at some distance. But the number of prodigies pro- 
duced by these relics had at one time been so great as to fatigue 
the very monks who exhibited them, and St. Swithin warned them 
ina dream that they were growing too idle and sleepy for him. 
Ilowever, it is in the book on St. Aldhelm that William of 
Malmesbury has heaped together the most extravagant prodigies, 
while confessing that he has learnt them from tradition, and not 
from literary documents; e¢.y., the saint at Rome causes a child of 
nine days old to give judicial evidence that the Pope is not to 
blame for his having come into the world. ‘The name of the real 
culprit is somehow meantime disclosed to Aldhelm, but he discreetly 
refuses to make it known. But the text of William of Malmes- 
bury has been repeatedly ransacked for the quota it contains of 
objective truth. We will now confine ourselves to the peculiar 
claims and deficiencies of the new edition. 

The Gesta Poutificum was produced in 1125, five years after the 
author's Gesta Requm, and re-edited by him not earlier than 1140 ; 
and the texts of both these epochs have served as a basis to the 
copies of the work which have hitherto been current. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, however, has discovered in the Magdalene Library what he 
judges to be an autograph manuscript, both from the handwriting, 
—as illustrated by a document at Lambeth which bears the 
author's signature, and from the general appearance of the 
alterations marked, as also fro:n various faulty strokes of the pen, 
which have caused words to be misread by the immediate copiers. 
Among the above alterations are observed not only corrections of 
the style and supplementary additions referring to the period 
between 1125 and 1140, but important excisions on which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hamilton, no one would have ventured but the author 
himself. Weare told that “ the character of the matter suppressed, 
often conveying severe reflections upon living or recently deceased 
persons, supplies us with the reason why they were suppressed. 


* Witle’ni Ma'mesbiriensis de Gestis Poatitcan Anygoran, Libri Qainque, Edited 
from the Autograph Manuscript by N. E.S.A. Hamilton, Rolls’ Publications, 1879. 
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it seems probable that as age and responsibility grew upon him, 
Malmesbury deemed it wise to prune off many of the exuberances 
of his somewhat sarcastic style.” For instance, in the reign of 
William IL. ‘‘ we have a short and rather dry account of Robert 
Bloet, Bishop of Lincoln, on the whole favourable. Ly turning to 
the notes, the reader will find a long and truly vehement attack 
upon the same person, charging him with manifold evil-doing. 
These passages are erased in A (MS.), but appear at length in 
those MSS. which were made from Malmesbury’s first recension. 
..... He seems, even at the first composition, to have 
doubted whether he had not gone too far in his invective 
—as shown by his remark ‘sed hoc qiuom ndocnng (te legentes 
ferant.’ We doubtless found that they did not bear it well, and 
expunged the obnoxious passages.” ‘The passage exemplified by 
Mr. Hamilton begins, as translated by hii in a foot-note, as 
follows:—‘* Who never hesitated at the guilt or infamy of any 
form of lust. The holiness of monastic life he held in contempt, 
and this Jed him to order the monks to be removed from Stow 
and settled at Eynsham. Wicked from wantonness, and through 
envy of his illustrious predecessor, he pretended that he was 
inconvenienced [sua commoda prieverti] by the neighbouring 
monks; therefore, if the monks of Eyusham by God's gift were 
favoured with a happy increase, small thanks to him—[they], for 
whom he boasted he had done more than enough if he only allowed 
them to live.” In the same style the author proceeds to describe 
some visions with which these monks and others had been favoured, 
and which they had communicated to the bishop as importing 
grave and immediate perils to him if he did not amend his life. 
The account given us of another bishop, Ralph of Durham, has 
been similarly mitigated with the above, though of him “some 
sharp things are said even in the revised composition.” With 
both may be compared divers comments on William Rufus, which 
are too long to copy here. The class of alterations noticed is not 
traceable in the Life of St. Aldhelm. But William of Malmesbury 
is at best a corruptly ascetic and ‘ priest party” author, though 
the excisions in his work are in some measure calculated 
to redeem his character. From these points Mr. Hamilton 
proceeds to complete his preface with a regular description 
of his manuscripts, but without giving us any historic sum- 
mary of the records. Ile tells us he has closely followed the 
orthography of his text, and that this may perhaps be much more 
correct than it will appear at first sight to those who are only 
acquainted with classical Latin authors through the ordinary 
modern editions. (This may be safely said of some words, like 
altemptavit, but the appearance of ferotior, inditium, is certainly 
uncouth, though it may be of some use to know that such spellings 
have been in vogue.) 

In the first note to this preface, the editor questions the date 
usually assigned to the birth of William of Malmesbury, because it 
would make him less than ten years old when he assisted Abbot 
Godfrey (who died in 1105) to found a library. We must own 
that we cannot see any clear reference to such assistance in the 
passage where Mr, Hamilton’s marginal summary gives us to under- 
stand that he has found it. We should infer merely that William 
of Malmesbury had after the death of the abbot exerted himself 
to complete his work by copying or collecting additional books. 
The passage is as follows:—* Libri conscripti nonnulli, vel potius 
bibliothece primitiz libate. Quod studium si pr lico, videor id 
quodam modo meo proprio jure facere, qui nullis majoribus in hoe 
presertim loco cesserim, immo nisi quod dico jactantia sit, 
cunctos facile supergressus sim. Sit qui modo parta conservet; 
ego ad legendum multa congessi, probitatem prelicandi viri in 
hoc duntaxat emulatus. Ipsius ergo laudabili cepto pro virili 
portione non defui; utinam sit qui labores nostros foveat.” Here 
the verbs in the first person may be surely rendered in the perfect 
tense—I have yielded to no predecessors [or elders] —I have not 
been wanting—rather than in the simple preterit—I yielded— 
exceeded—was wanting. But this kind of ambiguity is common 
in the language we are accustomed to regard as a model, and 
perhaps constitutes a more fundamental deficiency in it than that 
absence of a compendious term for ‘* Three per cent. stocks” and 


other modern institutions which was lately so seriously noticed in | 


a deliberation among the dons at Cambridge. Only Mr. Hamilton's 
notion that his author was born about the year 1075 would not 
suit the latter’s statement that he wrote his histories while he was 
yet young, and had not approached his fortieth year [see a passage 
quoted from the preface to his Lxpositio Threnorum). 

We again suspect a slight misinterpretation where we are told 


in the margin that Lanfrane “attacks the avarice of the Lom- | 


bards.” We only find in the Latin that he throws of from his 
own person (or nature) the avarice which was an ordinary vice of 


a 
aud. 
i 


Lombards (such as he was himself), ‘‘ Avaritiam, familiare Lon- 
| gobardis vitium, ex persona sua propulsans et decutiens.” 

In another passage showing how St. Elphege was killed by the 
Danes, and how they awhile opposed his burial, we are told in 
| the margin, ‘* Some Christians bury him in a dead tree; the tree 
irevives; he is then buried at St. Paul's, London.” Now the 
revival of the tree we leave to the reader's ‘ credulitas ” (this word 
is evidently used for faith by our author) ; but burial ix a tree is a 
| strange process to attribute to the Christians. We see nothing like 
‘itin the Latin—Sed re in juditium [sic] deduct, convenit ut 
| liguum aridum, quod fors obtulerat, si sanguine ipsius litum, crastino 

reviresceret, arbitratu suo Christiani cadaver humarent,” where we 
| have no choice but to construe ‘‘si lignum. .. . . reviresceret, 
&c.,” though the arrangement of the words is somewhat singular, 
Tn book ii. the margin tells us of Ralph, Bishop of Selsey, how * he 
withstands King Henry [I.] in regard to the collection of money 
from the Church,” and “incurs the anger of the Pope,” which 
would have been a singular consequence! But the editor, or his 
assistants, must have read too hastily the Latin, “ religiosam con- 
tumatiam mandatis regis Henrici exhibuit, nolentis per totam 
Angliam a presbyteris pecuniam exigere. Id, aliis vel concedenti- 
bus vel metu silentium tenentibus, in solo Radulpho riyor ponti- 
ficalis emollirt nequivit.” Were the underlined words have been 
snatched up as referring to the anger of the Pope, whereas they 
mean the obstinacy of the pre/ute, just as the title of the whole 
book refers to English prelates, not English popes. In another 
place, the words ‘* exosus monachos suos” are, oddly enough, taken 
to signify that a bishop was hated by his monks! Altogether 
ve fear that county historians and others who may consult this 
volume for scraps of information—‘“ as business or desire may lead, 
for every man has business or desires”—must be warned not to 
trust too implicitly to Mr. Hamilton’s marginal summaries, or to 
a comprehensive index (in which these have been thrown together), 
lest they should hereby “ catch the eel of science by the tail.” 





PARIS IN DECEMBER, 1351." 

The Second French Empire is already so completely a thing of the 
past, that a translation published a few mouths back, from an 
edition scarcely older, of a work relating to its beginnings, seems 
by this time to belong rather to the field of antiquarian research 
than to that of contemporary politics. Some, indeed, would toss 
the book and its subject alike on one side; ‘ When the bubble has 
burst,’ they would ask, ‘ what boots it to inquire in what shape it 
first issued from the pipe?’ Yet there may be for many persons 
real instruction to be gained by viewing the 2nd December, 1851, 
in the light of the 2nd September, 1870. Blind men are said 
sometimes to have recovered their eyesight, were it only for a 
moment, through a lightning-flash. There are certainly many 
blind men in the moral world who never see any political truth 
whatever but during the lightning-flashes of God's great judg- 
ments, and, in the intervals between, grope only by hearsay their 
uncertain path, ready to see by the eyes of others, unable to use 
their own. 

The translation of M. Ténot’s work would, indeed, be far more 
instructive, especially at the present juncture, if it could have 
been conjoined with that of his earlier one on the other branch of 
his subject, Za Province en Décembre 1851, the matter of which is 
not only far less known in itself than that of the later and larger 
| work, but is important in its bearing on the question of the local 
| vitality of France, of her powers of action and resistance in times 
of crisis, like the present, elsewhere than in the capital. These 
powers are perhaps in some respects greater at the fall of the 
Empire than at its commencement. If by its enormous and thrift- 
less expenditure on metropolitan public works the Empire has 
attracted to Paris an always increasing number of the working- 
class, on the other hand, it has driven from Paris—in numbers, 
indeed, far smaller than those of the other class—many men of 
independent minds, who found henceforth for themselves no worthy 
arena in public life, and refused to defile their lips with oaths of fealty 
| which they could only take to break them. [ence, never perhaps 
in modern times have the provincial towns of France contained so 
large a number as now of intelligent, prow], self-respecting men, 
| one and all, whatever may be their precise political colour, bitterly 
| opposed to the Empire and its traditions. On the other hand, 
! never perhaps was the great army of civil officials more corrupt, 
| never the mass of the bowrgevisie more timid, selfish, soulless. Of 





this, the war has already given many signal instances in the dis- 
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graceful precipitancy with which the mayors of various towns 
have accepted or even solicited German occupation. 

We seem to have been wandering away from ‘* Paris in 
December, 1851,” and yet we are virtually in the very heart of our 
subject. It is too much forgotten throughout Europe that the 
coup d'etat of December, 1851, which has promoted those corrupt 
officials, which has been acclaimed by that soulless Jowrgeoisie, 
was no ordinary one. It was the deliberate and, so to speak, 
literal commission of a specific legal crime, carefully defined, with 
all its consequences, beforehand. ‘The English law affects to 
treat the Commonwealth of the seventeenth century as never 
having existed. From the sixteenth year of Charles I. the 
statute-book passes abruptly to the twelfth of Charles Il. ‘Those 
twenty years, so grand mostly, from 1640 to 1600, are represented 
by half a page of blank paper. Much more would France be 
justified in treating the whole work of the Second Empire as void. 
The Constitution of 1848 declared by the Gsth Article that 

“Every measure by which the President of the Republic dissolves the 
National Assembly, prorogues it, or puts an obstacle to the exercise of 
its power, is a crime of high treason. By this single fact the President 
is deprived of his functions, the citizons are bound to refuse obedience 
to him, the Executive power passes ipso facto to the National 
Assembly, the judges of the High Court of Justice immediately convene 
under pain of forfeiture of office, they convoke the jury in the place 
they designate to proceed in the trial of the President and his 
accomplices,” &c. 

It is thus clear that by his deeree of the 2nd December, 1551, 
expressly dissolving the National Assembly, the President abso- 
lutely forfeited all legal power under the Constitution which he 
had sworn to. From that time till now the path of legality has 
never been re-entered. In point of law, the Second Empire has 
never been anything but a successful crime. It is idle to reckon 
plébiscites given in fayour of an usurper armed with all the powers 


of military force, and having the command of the national purse, 


as capable of absolving him. You might as well allow brigands to 
plead their acquittal by universal suffrage of the chained prisoners 
collected in their cave. 

A clear comprehension of this fact might greatly assist diplo- 
macy in dealing with the present conflict. ‘The Second Empire 
has never been a Government de jure, but de ficto only. From 
the moment it has ceased actually to rule, it isswept altogether out 
of the realm of law, and the Government which succeeds it, what- 
ever may have been its origin, is just as good a de fucto govern- 
ment while it lasts as the Empire can ever have been. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more absurd than any pretension by Prussia or any 
other State to treat with the ex-Emperor, or any set of functionaries 
appointed by him, as retaining still any species of authority ; and 
the fault of the so-called Committee of National Defence has been 
not boldly to assume the character of a temporary dictatorship, 
but to appeal for confirmation to a constituent assembly. In 
point of law, the Constitution of 1848 has never been and can 
never have been abrogated. The High Court of Justice, which 
after having constituted itself on the 2nd December, 1851, to try 
the President and his accomplices, only adjourned its sittings on the 
3rd on account of ‘* material obstacles to the execution of its pro- 
cess,” has simply left undone till now its work of prosecuting and 
punishing the persons guilty of the crime of high treason 
defined by the 68th Article of that Constitution. To 
appeal to a new constituent assembly is virtually to recog- 





for the American public. But, notwithstanding the presence of 
their Anglo-Saxon names on the title-page, it is difficult to believe 
that up to page 158, and in many parts beyond, the translation 
is not the almost constantly unrevised one of some French- 
man, or perhaps more likely some German, very imperfectly 
acquainted with our language. It is hard otherwise to account 
for the ludicrous effect produced by the translation of 
French names of localities, such as ‘* Bourgogue Square,” else- 
where “Bourgogne Place” (Place de Bourgogne), ‘+ Temple 
Street ” (tue du Temple), “ Elysian Palace,” “ Elysian Fields” 
(Palais de l'Elysée, Champs Elysées), “ Jemmapes Quay” (Quai 
de Jemmapes), or, funnier still, ‘* Little Carreau Street” (Rue du 
Petit Carreau); for the frequent un-English insertion of the 
definite article (“they had raised up again the authority,”"—* I 
say that at this hour in the drawing-rooms,”—*“ provocations, the 
calumuies, the outrages, found me immovable,” —** quite a stranger 
to the political passions,” Xc.); for the constant use in the first 
half of the volume of ‘* complot,” elsewhere of *‘ donjon,” as Eng- 
lish words; for renderings such as *‘ authoritative prejudices” 
(prejugés autoritaires, ie., in favour of authority), ‘ intestinal 
divisions,” ‘* theatrical stroke,” ‘a very accidental career” 
(carricre trés-accidentée, é.c., full of ups and downs), ‘ four and a 
quarter o'clock” (p. 176), ** they led them at the pace of the 
charge” (au pas de charge), ‘*the provoking agents” (agents 
provocateurs), “‘ abbots” (abbés), and others which it would be 
too long to quote. On the other hand, the appendix of the 
translators, which professes to be derived, so far as biography is 
concerned, mainly from Vapereau’s Dictionnaire des Contempo 
rains, not Ouly reproduces the blunders of that ofteu very incorrect 
work, but superadds enormous ones of the translators’ own; as 
when, on the very first page, ‘ sub-prefect” is treated as 
synonymous with “ maire” (‘the departments are divided into 
arroudissements, or sub-prefectures, governed by a muaire, or sub- 
prefect”) ; or when M. Léon Faucher is spoken of as having been 
‘very influential in the Cabinet of Louis Philippe,” Jules Favre 
as leading the ** Left Centre,” George Sand as having published 
her first work ‘‘in company with Jules Sand” (Sandeau); the 
“surveillance de la haute police,” as being ‘a creation of the 
existing ryime,” when it belongs to the Penal Code of the First 
Empire; the ‘public ministry” (ministére public), ie., public 
prosecutors, defined as ‘ the body of oflicers connected with the 
higher Courts, for the maintenance of order therein and the execu- 
tion of the mandates of the Judges,” &c. Of misprints, such as 
“* Rezzio” for * Reggio,” ‘* Duvesquier ” for ‘* Duvergier,’ plebes 
for plehs, it would be idle to speak, in presence of blots so much 
more serious as have been indicated above. Messrs. Low have pre- 
sented the English public with many valuable works from beyond 
the Atlantic ; in the present instance, we feel bound to advise our 
readers, if they possibly can, to study M. Téuot’s work in the 
original, and eschew the handiwork of his American translators. 


vr r r yr _ 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
cmneijiients 
The Comtemporary Review. October. (Strahan.)—Last week we 
briefly directed our readers’ attention to Mr. Ludlow’s article on the 
“Principles and Issues of the War,” which expresses with admirablo 
foree much of what has been attempted to be set forth in these columns, 


nize the validity of the various imperial picbiseites, to admit | especially the apprehension which a sinister change in the temper of tho 


that the crime of the 2nd December 


’ = | 7 i ide 
be ‘absolved "—to use the express word of the arch-criminal | been ranged from the first on that side. 


himself, December 51,1851—by an illegally taken vote of the people. | 


Strict legality would have required not the calling of a new con- | 


stituent assembly, but the reealling of the one wrongfully dissolved 
in 1851. Indeed, no valid constituent assembly can be brought 
together in the presence of an invader. You cannot call upon 
those populations to vote for representatives which are under the 


the fate of such populations, without them. 
like this a de ficto government is the only one possible for France ; 
the best government is the one which by ruling shows its title to 
rule. The present one has, indeed, this advantage over the one 


could on the 20th! German people has caused in the minds of many whose sympathies have 


It is coming out only too 
clearly that Germany is, as Mr. Ludlow expresses it, Prussianized; and 
Prussia has crowded into her brief existence as a kingdom moro 
eynically flagrant outrages against right than could be found in 
any other period of history. Can we forget how she bargained to 
take Hanover as the prico for joining Napoleon? It was done, it is 


| true, under pressure, but there are nations which nothing would have 
| induced to go so far astray from an habitual regard of right; Prussia 
heel of the Prussians; but still less can you deliberate, dispose of | 


In a time of crisis | 


! . 
tual development of the nation. 


which it displaced,—that it does not owe its existence to a direct | 


Violation of the law, but simply stands outside of it. Its position 
is analogous to that of a man taking stolen property from a thief, 
whose possession is excusable whilst holding in trust for the rightful 
owner, or until legally summoned to give it up. 

We must now say that it is painful to see a valuable historical 


work like that of M. Ténot presented to a foreign reader in so 


unsatisfactory a form as that in which it is given in the volume 
before us. 


| That on “Joseph Mazzini: What has he done for Italy ?’ 


We are told by the translators that they have Written | 


found it only too easy. Lest, however, we should be carried too far, we 
may read with great profit the Rev. J. Gibb’s “Prussian State and 
Literature,” an appreciative review of the influence which Prussia, cer- 
tainly the most practical of the German States, has had on the intellec- 
Connacted, again, with the samo subject 
is Mr. Arthur Holps’ “ The War and General Culture,” one of his “Con- 
versations,” a species of writing in which he seems to us always to man- 
age with admirablo skill. Besides these, the number, which is one of 
remarkably varied interest, contains at least three articles of note. 
’ is evidently 
written by one who is familiar with the policy and principles of the 
great Italian reformer. It is scarcely just, we think, to other 
influences that have boen working for Italy. It lies fairly open to the 
question,—had there been nothing to check the revolutionary action of the 
advanced party would Italy Lave actually made such progress as it has? 





| 
| 
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If statesmen were only drags, were not drags needed? But for all this, 
it isa valuable contribution to history, an eloquent defence of a man 
who, when all has been said, has done more than any one else to make 
the country in which he is a prisoner. In reading Professor Froh- 
schammer's “ The Papacy and National Life,” one feels the old difficulty 
which always encounters one in the question between Ultramontanism 
and the Liberal Catholics; sympathies struggling hard one way, and 
the logical instinct protesting that the Catholic system must have a 
centre, and that this centre must be at Rome; and that, a centre being 
given, there is an inevitable tendency to go on centralizing; that 
the centre must lose its own life, if it does not swallow up the life of the 
outlying parts. Then comes Professor Maurice’s “Few More Words on 
the Athanasian Croed,” a most characteristic paper, which it would 
carry us far beyond our limits to describe. That “to keep the Catholic 
faith whole and undefiled is to keep faith in the God of Salvation ;” that 
salvation is not mere safety, but deliverance from evil and union with 
God; that heaven is righteousness and hell absence from God, and the 
everlasting fire the ever-living hatred of God against evil, into which 
all wherein evil is must pass till it be burnt out,—all this we accept 
most heartily. Mr. Maurice, in fact, carries us along with him as we 
read; and then we turn back to the creed, and find that we hate it as 
much as ever, and that it requires the firm belief that we have in the 
writer's sincerity to keep us from thinking that he hates it too. 

Love Poems of All Nations. Compiled by Joseph Kaines, F.A.S.L. 
(Pickering.)—This pretty little volume is not wanting in interest. The 
compiler has ranged far and wide in making his search; every European 
tongue and not a few of the languages of the East have been laid under 
contribution ; and itis a curious study to compare modes of thought and 
forms of expression. Tho only drawback to our pleasure in reading is 
that we are haunted with a doubt, which it would require the powers of 
a Mezzofanti to satisfy, as to the trustworthiness of some at least of the 
translations, Not a fow, it is true, derive a certain guarantee from the 
names of their translators. But others have a suspicious look. We quote 
@ pretty poom, but not with perfect confidence that all the ornament 
is of a genuine Eastern origin :— 


** Mark her slender form bend low 
As the Zephyrs lightly blow ; 
Mark her robe, like blossoms rare, 
Scatter fragrance on the air; 
See her face as soft moon beaming, 
From her smiles ambrosia streaming, 
And on brows more white than snow 
See the raven tresses glow! 
Lotus-like, her dewy feet 
Treasures yield of nectared sweet; 
Light as on her footsteps pass, 
Blushes all the bending grass ; 
And rings of jewels, beauty’s powers, 
Freshen into living flowers, 
While brighter tints and rosier hues 
All the smiling earth diffuse.” 

Broughton's Popular Poetry of the Hindoos. 


This, on the other hand, has an unquestionably genuine appearance, 
We need not montion its nationality :— 


“ The daughter of the Wang family has become the bride of the son of the Chow 
family,— 

The civilian'’s boy has espoused the military officer's girl! 

And ten thousand bushels of sorrow lock down my eyebrows overcast with care! 

Alas! when I reflect that we, too, are in distant lands my regret is greater than ever! 

Since you went away, Sir, I do nothing but knit my eyebrows; 

ITam wows careless about arranging my rouge and cosmetics, and my head is like 
a broom— 

Bride and bridegroom in two different lands—Oh, painful is the thought ;" 


Mr. Kainos has included in his collection some beautiful specimens 
from the Greek anthology, worthily rendered by Merivale; but he might 
have done Horace more justice if he had gone to translators more recent 
than Francis,—either Mr. Theodore Martin, or Professor Conington. 
Filial Honour of God. By William Anderson, LL.D, (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Dr. Anderson proclaims his adherence to and sympathy 
with Evangelical believers (a class which he explains as containing those 
who hold “the expiatory sacrifice of Christ and the sanctifying influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost”). But he seeks in this book to supplement 
their teaching on a point where he considers it to be very defective. 
They are apt, be thinks, to disparage good works, talking much of the 
“ filthy rags” of a man’s righteousness, an expression which had a local 
and particular application, until they are in danger of obliterating the 
distinction between good and evil. Tho complaint is a perfectly just 
one, though we think that Dr. Anderson himself gives some cause of 
complaint when he hints that if the words “ filthy rags” have a special 
application now, it is to the surplice. The poet Crabbe anticipated it 
long ago, though it is quite possible that our author may repudiate an 
ally who was scarcely Evangelical. The Calvinistic rector on his death- 
bed complains to “Old Dibble,” the sexton, in the very fashion which 
Dr. Anderson so objects to:— 
“*Spite of my faith, all-saving faith,’ he cried, 

‘I fear of worldly works the wicked pride ; 

Poor as I am, degraded, abject, blind, 

The good I've wrought still rankles in my mind; 

My alms-deeds all, and every work I've done; 

My moral rags defile me every one. 

It should not be: what say’st thou! tell me, Ralph.’ 

Quoth I, ‘ Your reverence, I believe you're safe : 

Your faith’s your prop; nor have you passed such time 

In life’s good works as swell them to a crime, 

If I of pardon for my sins were sure, 

About my goodness I would rest secure,” 


It is perfectly true that the dread of seeming to infringe the truth of 
justification by faith leads to much talk that is wholly unreal and untrue 








to conscience. Another defect in Evangelical teaching, according to our 
author, relates to the reward of good works, which is, he Says, most 
distinctly promised in Scripture, and consistently ignored by preachers 
and theologians. The great thing, it seems to us, is to remember that 
the true reward of good works is goodness; the “crown of righteous. 
ness,” i.¢., not a distinction given for being righteous, but righteousness 
attaining to the perfection for which it longs and strives. As long as wa 
use this language there is no danger of falling into heresy. Dr. Ander- 
son writes with a vigour that sometimes, we must say, degenerates into 
bitterness ; but his courage is most praiseworthy, and he certainly makes 
out a point against the theologians whom he attacks. 

Appleton’s European Guide-Bool:. New York: Appleton. (Longmans.) 
—This book is of American origin, and has the completeness which 
becomes a nation which travels evea more than we do. It gives routes 
for the traveller in every European country, in most of them with great 
fullness and particularity, Russia and Scandinavia being the only ones 
that are treated with brevity. The usual information about railways, 
steamboats, &e.; aboutsights; about hotels; about the general question 
of expense is to be found here; and, judging from the small sphere over 
which the reviewer's experience extends, is of guod quality. Maps of 
the principal cities supply a knowledge that is likely to be very useful 
to the traveller, and which hoe does not get in common guide-books. The 
volume is in the shape of a large pocket-book, large, it must be under- 
stood, without being cumbrous, and is very sumptuously got up. 

A Guide to English Coins. By H. W. Henfrey. (J. R. Smith.)—Mr, 
Henfrey gives a description of all the coins, gold, silver, and copper 
which have been coined for use—excluding, that is, patterns and proofs— 
in England since the Conquest. The inscriptions are printed in capitals. 
Illustrations are given of some of the principal coins. The weight and 
fineness, the original value, and the present rarity and probable valuc 
of each are also stated. We have not the knowledge, which must be 
that of an expert—required to appreciate exactly the value of the book ; 
but much industry has been used to make it complete. Coin-collecting 
has the merit of being one of the most accommodating of such pursuits 
to the time and means of the individual. You may spend as much or as 
little on it as you please, and get some profit and pleasure from it, so far 
as you go. 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art for 1870, by John 
Timbs (Lockwood), is a modest and useful volume, of which we have 
noticed previous issues with a commendation which we are glad to 
repeat. With this may bo mentioned the issue for the last year of a 
well-known book which can boast of a considerable antiquity, aud has, 
for the most part, been the work of able writers, which has numbered, 
indeed, among its writers some men of high reputation, the Annua/ 
Register: a Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad. (Rivingtons.) 
—A summary of the proceedings of Parliamont, a sketch of what has 
been done in literature and art, a short account of foreign affairs, 
“remarkable occurrences,” and * remarkable trials ” make up the usual 
programme, and are both comprehensive and well executed. 

Poerry.—A Seaside Story, and other Poems. By Elizabeth Horsley 
Whiteman. (Bell and Daldy.)—The Seaside Story is a pretty tale, with 
a fine moral of its own, which Miss Whiteman tells in blank verse that 
has fluency and something of grace, but wants compression and strength. 
One fault which has a disfiguring effect disproportionate to its apparent 
insignificance, is the stress frequently put on dissyllable prepositions 
and other weak words. Such a line as * They must wade out into the 
sea that seemed” exemplifies what wo mean. The place of the “ back- 
bone ” of the line is occupied by a quite inadequate word. The rhymed 
poems are better; touched by the influence of Mrs. Hemans, and still 
more by that of Miss Proctor,—much too facile, but not without beauty. 
Here are tho concluding stanzas of “ Out of Sight :”"— 

“Oh, leisure of the heart, 
Strange lore thou dost impart! 
The old man lingering by the graveyard wall, 
Whose working days are o'er, 
Remembering days of yore, 
Many a nameless grave by name can call. 
* And children who may lie, 
While sunny hours go by, 
Watching the flight of cloud, and bee, and bird, 
With heart and brain at rest,— 
They knew the hidden nest, 
And saw the blossoms fall when youug wings stirred. 
«Oh, leisure of the heart! 
Perchance the better part, 
The better knowledge they have s 
Who sit with watchful e 
While others toiling nigh, 
Cry out, ‘ Thou leavest me to serve alone, 
Catalina the Spanish Nun, and other Poems. By J. Wimsett 
Boulding. (Bemrose.)—Mr. Boulding tells us the story, familiar to 
readers of De Quincey, in verse that reminds us of the Zngoldshy Leyends. 
The verse is fluent enough, but we need hardly say that we prefer the 
prose of one who was a mighty master of that art, and with whom it 
is dangerous to seek comparison. The “ Other Poems” have nothing 
remarkable about them. Britannia and Columbia. By Hasper Hat- 
teras. (J. C. Hotten.)—In the principal poem, England and America per- 
sonified mect and talk in a very friendly manner. This * friendliness” 
is, indeed, the most remarkable, we may say the only, characteristic af 
the book. Mr. Hatteras chooses many of his subjects from the Ameri- 
can Civil War, and seems to find an equal inspiration, whether he takes 








and won, 
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the Northern or Southern side. Creation: by John T. Beer, Leeds 
(Sharp), is a formidable poem in blank verse, of which one specimen 


will suffice :— 
“ Dividing this 

Broad carity from that which lies beneath 

The diaphragm extends; a springy wall 

Of fibrous cords, that falls and rises with 

Each swelling motion of the inflated chest ; 

The pendulum of life. The lower cave 

Received its membrane bag. which here collects, 

And then disperses hence, ‘all food received ; 

The heart's great reservoir, and constant fount; 

From which it draws in never-failing stream 

The precious chyme, and forms it into blood.” 

And the wisest of men said, “ There is nothing new under the sun.” 

Yet here are “diaphragm” and “chyme” making what we firmly 

believe is a first appearance in verse. The Bible Story in Verse 

(Nimmo) is another of the numberless attempts which seem so utterly 

fatuous to mankind generally, but which their authors firmly believe to 

be most useful in making the Bible more attractive. ‘“ Many,” thinks 

the writer before us, “may be inclined to look into such a book who 

would with more difficulty be induced to take up the Scriptures them- 

To look into it,—once possibly, as we may look into anything, 

Imagine anyone preferring to the narrative of 





selves.” 
but hardly twice. 
Genesis the following !— 


“O’ermastered now with feeling Joseph stands, 
And from the andienee-chamber all commands, 
All save his brethren; none in presence stood 
While (all his sympathies so long subdued, 
Gushing in nature's unrestricted flood) 

He tenderly declares his brotherhood, 

He weeps aloud, and Pharaoh's household hears ; 
His brethren marvel at his looks and tears. 

At length he speaks, and kindest accents come, 
But words which strike the guilty brethren dumb. 
‘I'm Joseph,’ said he, ‘and the past forgive ; 
Come near, I pray you, doth my father live ? 

I'm he ye sold; but grieve not for the deed, 

For seeming ill hath been for good decreed.’ ” 


—— Wayside Sketches, by E. Legge (J. C. HIotten), 
occasional verses, with one or two prose sketches, of average merit. 
of the Creek, by W. Adams (Longmans), oxcited a pre- 
judice by the unfortunate phrase on which wo happened to light on 


is a volume of 





opening the book :— 
“Thou pattle-fleld where oft is fought 
The battles of coutlicting thought.” 


But it is genorally right in grammar and scanning, though we cannot 
say much more for it.-——The same not very extravagant praise may be 
adjudged to Thoughts and Sketches in Verse, by C. P. I. (Longmans). 
Count Ulaski, Amelia the Gifted, and other poems, by Eta Mawry 
(Provost), is another volume of the verse which peculiarly porplexes 
tho critic by being neither good enough to praise nor bad enough to 
ridicule. This is as good as anything that we have found, and this 
might have been quite as well said in prose, though the verso is tolerably 
good :— 


“SONNET ON Mr. PEARODY'’S DONATIONS. 
“Still feed us, Gracious Lord !—the poor with bread, 
The affluent. ever, with the bread of life! 
See, by a stranger, starving thousands fed,— 
See misery’s bleak abodes with comfort rife 

Not to atone in death, for life ill-spent— 
Not to give others what was his no more— 
Was this magnificent donation lent— 
Lent to the Lord—though given to the poor. 
No! while ‘twas all his own—in life and health 
The noble sacrifice was freely made ; 
O glorious use of consecrated wealth! 
Here and hereafter may it be repaid! 
Measure heaped high, pressed down, and running o'er, 
To thee be meted—uow and evermore, 
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Wright (W.), Arabie Reading-Book, 8vo ...( Williams & Norgate) 7 6 
vols er 8vo (Tinsley) 316 


Yates (E.), 


A Righted Wrong, 3 


ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE 35 New Bond 

street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 

TRIUMPL of CHRISTIANITY,” “ FRANCESCA 
Admission, is. 





DORE, 


** MONASTERY,” 


MARTYRS,’ 
Ten to Six. Gas at dusk, 


ia RIMINI’ ). 


MODERN DECORATION. —The BUILDER of ‘THIS 


N 
( y WEEK, 44, or by post 444, includes:—View and Plan of the Sailors’ Home, 
Bombay—Cannie Castle and its Progress—Mr, Sharpe on Stained Glass—Building 
in a Hurry—Some of our Wants, &c.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen, 








GAUPHINE CLARE T, 


J. L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, 20 Piccadilly, *w. 


In Quantities of Four Dozen. 
{ Sample Bottle, ls. 





9s 6d dete 
—EPPS'S COCOA.— 


|: ent of 
Grateful and Comforting. 


Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled— 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, 

A N EVENING DRINK—CACAOINE. 
F Cacao Nibs on the removal of the oil fall into 
powder, and this powder is Cacaoine, Cacaoine con- 
tains neither sugar nor any other admixture whatever, 
Cacaoine makes one of the lightest, thinnest of warm 
érinks, and is the most desirable of all for use in the 
Jater hours of the day. Cacaoine, by reason of the 


Part I. in One Volume. 


CALCULATIONS. 


NOW OUT. 
ARITHMETIC, 
By SONNENSCHEIN and Nesbitt. 
INTEGRAL, 


Parts IL. and IIL FRACTIONALand APPROXIMATE 
In One Volume, 


The COMPLETE WORK in ONE VOLUME, 5s 6d. 
WUITTAKER and Co 


CARRIAGE ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 


ST. MICHAEL'S HOUSE, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Price 2s 61, 


CAPITAL, £10, ooo. 


This Company Insures Carriages of every description 
agaiast accidents of all kinds, flre e xeepted, 


33 6d, 


» Ave Maris lane, The liability to damage from collision and other 
causes, incurred by vehicles of every kind, is well 
known to be most considerable; and this Company 





ingenious method by which the oil is removed, pre- 
serves all the flue natural flavour of cacao nibs. 

JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 


Oe E POUND EQUALS FORTY-TWO. 


An important fact, certifled by eminent Analysts 
who have tested WHITEHEAD'S ESSENCE of BEEP. 
Sold in boxes from 2s 3d by all (érocers, Italian Ware- 
housemen, and Chemists, and Wholesale of Copland 
and Co., Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, Crosse 
and Blackwell, end. E. Lazenby and Son. 


PHYSIC I AN, having some time at 
his disposal, would be glad t to undertake Trans- 


iations from the French or Italian. 
Address, M.D,, 20 Weil walk, Hampstead, N.W. 








| IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 

Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 

Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, W. 








F RAGRAN'T SOA P.— 
The celebrated “ United Service " Tablet is famed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the 
skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 


*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet 





has been established for the purpose of affording to 
owners of Carriages the means of Insuring against 
the losses oeeasioned by the above-mentioned contin- 
gencies and which so often entail such heavy outlays 
to owners of this description of property. 

The advantages offered to insurers combine a low 
scale of premiums, together with a prompt and 
libera) settlement of all claims for loss and damage. 


RATES OF INSURANCE. 


Cc asi &e., not exceeding £25 in value, 5s perannum, 


” aD i. Os ” 
* * (io) » Ls ” 
100 ” 20s ” 


Carriages of higher ‘voles, in proportion hereto. 
T. R. EAMES, Managing Director 











Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (free). 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT.—OFFICES: 33 POULTRY, LONDON, EC. 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR,, J} SSD Sabana fn Pocket™ 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormola. 


MODERATEUR LAMPS 


and LAMPS for INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS ofall kinds. ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All articles marked in plain figures, 


LON DON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford stre¢ 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Sho )w-Rooms, Broad street. 


, WT. 
[ESTABLISHED 1807.] 











W M. 


aa Ee AND CoOv’S 


OCTOBER BREWINGS OF 


INDIA PALE AND- EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of pe 
and the principal Re ta 
Purchasers are requested to observe W. YOUNGER 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. Lonpon 





~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


AUSTRALIAN WINES. 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 
Onsurpassed for quality and cheapness, 
LEIGH & APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 
150 Fenchurch street, London, E.C. 

Clar et. —T.0. LAZE NBY. —Champagne. 

90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 

». 1. Family Claret, 12s | No, T. Tisane Champagne, 27s 
».3, Dinner Claret, 24s | No. 1. Supper Champagne, 
. 5. DessertClaret, No.3. Dinner C hampagne, 57s 
\UNVILL 1D} ‘and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world, Their 

Old Ir'sh Whisky is recommended by the medic aul pro- 
fession in preference to French Bre undy, Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or e xport uti ym, Qu ta- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Oftices, 4 Beaufort Builk lings, Strand, W.C. 








| £22 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
y INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottl 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London W. —Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s L L, Whisky. 

] hye seg SS and BUTLE R, 155 Regent 


street, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton. 















and Bottlers of the Pure wines of Fran 


Importers ‘ 
Spain, and Portugal, from the low st oe 


German} 3 | 
commensurate with soundness, to the most recher | 
descriptions and esteemed vit tages, Price lists of all ih 








=a ines and Liqueurs on application. Originally estab- 
ished A.D. 1607. 

laret...at lis, 18s, 29s, 24s, 30s, 36s, to Sts per doz. 

Sherry ... 24s, 30s, 36s, 42s, 45s, to GUS), ,, 

Champagae 3s, 42s, 48s, 60s, 66s, to 75s 

PORE: svsisese ° 24s, 30s, 36s, 42s, 488, to GUS 4, 4, 


I IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
4 MEAT.—FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
CAUTION. — Require Baron Licbig’s signature on 
every Jar and Tin. 
5-lb Tins supplied in enormous quantities to both 
French and German troops in the tield, and this size 
specially recommended to Relief Comunittees, 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

Dangerous Chest Complaints.—The enumera 
tion of these diseases is scarcely necessary, as, unfor 
tuuately, most Englishmen know them to their cost. 
Coughs, common colds, influenza, bronchitis, asthma, 
pleurisy, inflammation of the lungs, and even con- 
sumption in its early stages, are best treated by 
rubbing Holloway's Oirtment upon the chest aud upon 
the back between the shoulders. It penetrates inter- 
nally, checks the cold shivering, relieves the over- 
gorged lungs, gradually removes the oppression from 
the chest, and restores the of antrested respiration, 
hitherto so distressingly = reeable and highly 
danger In treating this class "of diseases, 
Houiloway’s Pills should always be taken while using 
his Ointment; they purify the blood, promote perspira 
tion, and allay dangerous irritations. 












ection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle f 


from Boittlers 
silos in the Kingdom. 


and Co.'s Signature and Trade Mark on each Label. 


Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S8.E. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
TIE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


ANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
bh in ALEX, ROSS'S CANTILARIDES OLL, whieh 
speedily produces Whiskers and thiekens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 44 stamps.—ALE x. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, rnd all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING ELULD, 2s High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 

FLUID curls L adies’ or Gentlemens Hair imune 2 _ ly 

it is applied. Sold at %s 6d, seat free fer 54» : 
Had of all Chemists. 


(REY HAIR, 248 High Lolborn, 
q ndon.—ALEX. ROSS'S TTAIR DYE produces 
lour immediately itis used. It is perm: t 
l i . Price 3s Gd, sent by 
tumps; and all Chemists. 


| “AIR DEST ROT S R. — 248 Illich 
Hotborn, L ondon.—ALE x. ROSS'S DEPILA 

be removes su 1 ie face, neck, 
rins, with feet to 

for S4stamps Lad of all Chemi 


| AIR COLOUR W ASIL By damp- 


ing the hea y perfumed 


















ut 








Wash, in two days t 1 ~sit original colour, 
and remains so by an occasional using. Los Gd, sent 
for stamps. ALEX. Ross, 245 High Llulborn, 


London, and all Chemists. 


“RUPTU RES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PALTEN 


THILE’sS MOC- MAIN LEVER 
/ ‘TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be Fy most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of Hk RNLA. ‘Tue use of the steel 
its effects he hoes a vided, a 

round the body, while the re 
‘ry is supplied by t MOC-MAIN 














spring, so often hurtful i 
soft bar idage being 








| PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting ait a0 Mae h ease 








and closeness that it Cannot tected, and may be 
rn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to tit) forwarded by 
st, on the circumference of ti heh nly two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16 yond 5 ig postage, ls. 
Double ditto, 31s | . 523 6d; @, Ls Sl, 
U mbilic 78 | ditto, 12 and 52s 6d: postage, ‘hs lod. Post- 
oftice orders to be uiade payable to John White, Pust- 
ollice, Piccadilly. 


















NEW PATENT. 

VL ASTIC SLOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

1) &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WE AKNE SSar ul SWE LLUING of the LEGS, SPRLALNS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, aud inexpensive, 
and are drawu on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
45 Gd 7s 6d, 10s, and L6s each ; postage, Gd. 
JOHUN WHITE, Manufacturer,223 Piccadilly, London. 


| ™ EATING’S COUGIL LOZENGES 
j are daily recommended for Coughs, Colds, 
Astuma, &c., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
most eminent may be seen. Sold in boxes, Is 1}i, and 
tins, 2s 8d each, by all Druggists, &¢., and wholesale, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, 


N FROSTY and FOGGY WE “ta HE R 

SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR wi 1 

wu great source of comfort by persons suffering from 
Asthma and Disorders of the Chest and Lungs. 




















} L.? NIC OL i Merchant Clothier to 
the Q een, "ss a » Ri yal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. Army, y, and Civil Outfitter, 
ais, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W, 
LONDON. .cccoscccee 41, 44, 45 War wie k street, W. 
inp ‘ornhill, B.C. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester, 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(30 Ne Birmingham, 
For GENTLEMEN. 
Pilot and Beaver Cloth Spencer Overcoats, 25s, 42s, 
52s 6d. 


Witney, Nap and Beaver Overcoats, from 31s 6d 





BRANCHES ...... - 








to Gs. 
Riding and Walking Overcoats, in milled Melton 
and Cheviot clot hs. 42 





Treble milled Deyou Cloth Overcoats, lined fur or 
cloth, from 105s, 
Overeoats for the Pror —s or demi-dress, of 


light, warm, flne, soft cloths, ed throughout with 
quilted silk 
Irish Frieze Overcoats, 36in. long, 52s 6d, 
: Traveller, 48in long. 63: 
wa on The Curragh, 52in. k ms 
Inverness Wing Capes. with or without slee 
of various mutterials and lengths, 42s to 633, 
Winter Cheviot Fourteen-Shilling Trousers, 
Winter Angola Trousers, ISs, 21s, 25s, 28s, 30s, 
For BOYS. 
Spencers and other Overcoats, in frieze, pilot, Mel- 
ton, beaver, or Bo ae cloths from 15s 6d to 3is 6d, 
according to siz 


















For L ADIE Ss. 
The new Paletot Jackets for t 
rich furs, fur seal, f 
roulle 


he coming season in 
ud other suitable 
and made with the 
fell known in LL. J. 
w gentlemen, 











Riding Habits, from three to eight guineas, 
The above can only be bul t H. Nico I's addresses 
in London, Mauchester Live vj id Bir: ningham, 


as given above 


ta COVEKS and HOT-WATER 





DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
and most re “ohe ulterns, ure on SHOW 
WILLIAM S a BURL IN 
Lis Gd the f SIX: ¢ int 
tod Gdth I l t 
plated hand! es 2 {ti Ss ‘lect 
plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; block tin hot-wa 
di with w r 12 Britannia metal 
" rSte: ro-} 1 Bri uit metal, cull s 
£5 5s; ditto on nickel, f , £10, 

{ AMPS of AL L SORTS and 
4d PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this S« ms SHOW of L ~o Ss. 

: . Mo he : 





io of ren I 
‘lected at Paris, deties ¢ 
pi vie with Chimney aud 
h Lainp t 








Pp} 
i ; per g 1 
Ys tteach; Chimn tid 
loz. | los ol ali ole! 
ptior how in great variety, 
rTILLIAM S. BURTON, 
P FURNISHING IR IN MONGER, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince \ ' i af tlogu 
containing upwards of + his un 
valled Stock, with Lists of is of the 2) 
large Show Rooms, post-lres t, \ 1 





1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5 wand 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman ya ne The cost delivering goods 
to the most distar wf the uit ed Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WY IL I IAMS BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
ue SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Re eipts 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to ¢ AUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitat of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the pub at) Ww igmore street, Cavendish square (late 
& Edwards ? Portman square), aud ls Trinity 
street, London, S.K. 


I ARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


The adinirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 




















ticularly request to observe “that each Boitle, pre- 
pared by E, png al uid SON, bears tue “Label 
used so many yé , signe {+ Elizabeth Lazenby, 





(XIGENATED WATER ee 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital elem 
> and alterative 


that sustains life. It is a de ide dl ton 
draught, and from its special actioa on fe vod during th 


| process of dig stion uni assimilation is peculiarly 


H 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piuts. 
Luboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


Made of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of light, and burning to the 


end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. 


also in odour, whence the name, from the Greek 


Ozo, I smell of, and Aeros, wax. 


They resemble in appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, 
They will be found a great boon and ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS, 


gas to gilding and pictures being avoided by their use. Their great hardness adapts them foz 


The intense heat and injury caused by the use of 


all Climates. To be had in all sizes, 1s 3d per lb. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 


and insist on using no others. The Patentees, 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 


Who supply the trade only, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wonderful Candles can be obtained. 








w 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS GENUINE. 

PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 








BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


PROFESSIONAL TESTIMONIAL-WRITERS. 





NABRIEL’S CELEBRATED ; om LIVERPOOL and LONDON and | | Prever OFFICE, 1st October, 1870. — 


PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. Referring to the Advertisement, dated July, 1870, 
g applications from young men to be trained for 

















BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TE b Digepecine suk. Dade sive: “rane A: ‘Const, wat] 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the Charing Cross, London, | in » Forest Service of India, Notice is given that all 
Manufacturers Picheat itp does ce - Applicants mus nen ter owledge of the 
Messrs I a mormon (Established 1815). At the ANNI AL ME ING. held Febraary 23./G 1 meng se ae po Gulnun af toistee _o 
64 Ludgate hill, City, and 56 Harley street, W.. 1870, ~ Report of the Directors fur the year 1869 r » announce that, owing to the state of affairs 
Where they practise their unique system of painless The Fi she Pee 3 = | on the Continent, no Applic ant “ne training in France 
dentistry. The New 1 aera ee wcwvave nesovoregeoascossonse , can be admitted on this oceasi: 
wap entail: opty hace omy HERMAN MERIVALE, 


The Annuities payable ., 
The Lavested Funds .. 
B. F. § 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the g gums. Price Is 6d. 





\ ALVERN COLLEG E.—On 
~ i Thursday, December 15, the ANNUAL ELEC- 
GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. qe QUEEN, the KING, and the| 5 \0ruardiomes:twoot £00 for two yeome and tweet 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. VIRTUOUS LADY.—The th richest Mines in | gay for one vear. Of these, two will be awarded for 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a | England for Siver, Copper, and and the > mo “ Classical merit, and two for Mathematieal. Candidates 
us fragrance to the breath. Price 1s td. | promising in the v ; used at must be below the age of 15, except in the ease of @ 

| 















L 






deli 

secure five fully j ; a imit oF previous holding of such a Scholarship. Regard will be 
OO aavitilen ' le | paid to difference of age in the candidates, 

mths’ workings =. 
CUSSUSS YpSs LOvIsa DREWRY'S “Courses 
abrciripidieatee ay 4 of eee (Ancient Greece), English Language 
| - 1 Literature (Che History of the Language), Critical 
| 1a very ah rt ily of ish Literature (Spenser's Faére Queene, 
I sp _and the correctness of my assertions will Bi L.), nad English Reading aud Composition, HAVE 
i “pe qui ckly ve — : RECOMMENCED.—143 Kiag Ueury’s road, Upper 
! 

| 





GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITEGI ITA PE RCUIA | 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth; rene 
sound and useful for mastication. Pric 





the Queen in the 
{ paid a dividend at the rate ! 
| on the ¢ apital subscribed. £20 inves 

penly dec rom the 
ra taal daily impron ement 
ertain to make {50 wit 








tABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
erving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
is beautiful preparation 
decay, Price 5 














s front teeth and preve 










GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE Add ss, Mr.’ Ss. J. BARNARD, Tamar Ilou | Avenue road, N.W. 
ebrated mouth ae en's hing; it . istock ee — = ae ae gD eter mg 
pthens the gums, eradicat 's tartar and all injuri- | 1is is a thoroughly genuine, bona fide advertisomont | TEWSPAPERS at REDUCED COST 
scretions. Should be on every toilet-table. Price 5s. | Mr. Barnard, whose suceess in Mining lost | of POSTAGE.—The SPECTATOR, on and after 
toothbrush, ls. Ask for Gal wiel’s preparations. | unparalleled will be happy to answerany questions and | Uetober 1, will be sup post free, at 73 per Quarter 
rene | i hevery particular resp tthe above propert for CASHIN ADVAN or delivered in town for 6s 6d., 
none of the richest | by EDW ARD STAN FOR D, by appointinent to Her 

| Ne 


paper and Adver- 








CLEAR COMPLE XION.—| Atthe Virtuous Lady cau now be scen one of the richest | 1 
scovered in Engla d Lat the Majes ty ont ‘roment Olle 


Seow Sane a vr di 













GODFREY'S EXTRACTof EL DE <eety ng ERS ‘ 4 

ig been known for its surpr effect in soften- | Queen ck of S re has been raised he sur- | t and 7 ¢ hastonr Cross, London, 8.W. 

; nd preserving tl yor in ren- | face we ing 4 ” per cent of which is pure l pric of other papers will be: the Times, 203; 

g the Complexion clear and beat atiful. It removes | 5-lver. ‘All Task of inte mdi ng Luvestors is—Come and Pail Mal | tiazette, 14s bd; Standard, Telegraph, Daily 
see the Mines fur yoursely ws, and other Penny Daily Papers, 9s %d The 





1, Saturday Review, and other Sixpenny Weekly 
aliaiaiatinepentaatetes j ! 7s. The Illustrated London News, including 
TO THOSE WH9 ARE ASKIN i |} extra Supplements, 6s 6d per Qaarter; and all other 
ame proportion, In all cases Cash mast 


a sph . mW | papers in tie I 
\ HERE SHALL WE GO - for accompany the order, or a higher price will necessarily 


Sunburn, &e., and ail disiigurements pro 


| 
by sudden changes in the weather; cures | 
| 
} 





THOMAS J. BARNARD, | 
, Humours, and other egnemn, and by re — 

vering in its use the Skin mie licatel 

ur. and smooth. GODF REY'S 





STRAC r of 















ELDE sgpcing feed sesses a delightful fragrance, the AUTUMN and VINTER* To | 

ind an indispensable adjunct to Toilet and | TLRFRACE NIBE or wa a ie ire . ae oe sorating be churged 

Nurs Sold in bottles, ice 2s ¥d., by all Chemists | cijmate. Every comfort on moderate terms at the| 7 TCE TT TTT, 

uaa, seit ES ee SE RES SOS OS eh ee NEW HARMONIUMS. 

bi —. iru ol u ote, 

euinnt G2 erenn aera : vas var rave ares Address, J. BONN, Ilfracombe — swaerarenrene . 

MPUE TEETH and their DIFFICULTIES ( wt : = CRAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS, on the American 
Scientifically and Painlessly treated by Mr. , r + __ | system, and usualiy called American organs, are free 

SIMEON MOSELEY, Sen., Surgeon De ntist “MCD E.. | I N 2 I , N i E. | from the hard and nasal quality of the ordinary instra 

6 GEORGE STREET i AN IVER SYUVARE, W., the only | he many expensive forms in which this | ments. They are remarkable for a round, free, flow- 

London address, Painless Extraction by me: bi of t ad | we 1 known medi is administered, too « re- | ing tone; approaching that of the organ more closely 

Protoxide t Nutr wen (laughing ga % a pure, pleasant | clude its adopti Oe - a geueral tonic, Aad *ceS3 | than any other instrument of the class, In the manu- 

ETA * | which has atten fact at Camden Town the most recent machinery 
- | 





at 2 p : 

aud perfect anwsthetic, ARTIFICIAL TEETH of unsur- | WwW an RS’ QUININE WINE has been erected, and CRAMER and Co, are thereby 
1 by the manufae- | enabled to supply very superior instraments at prices 

jent Quinine | muck lower than hitherto. 

weak, Lt PRICES, £ 









passe ed xcellence (Simeon Moseley’s Patent) at moderate | a icog from its careful 
chars ‘The Third Set of Teeth” (free); by post, | aes song “ver dyer 
seven stamps, | . ‘ 

“ - } to make it an exe 











a 7 | 
N OTHIN G IMPOSSIBLE.—. AGUA behoves eee hoo h | as k ae Oak) Knee Swell 5 Octaves 12 
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MESSRS. BLYTH & CO., 
17 GRACECHUCH STREET, LONDON, 
Are authorized to invite Subscriptions for the Capital in 


THE CONROY LEAD MINES COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867: 
Capital—£98,100, in eee Shares of £3 
each. 


A Deposit of £1 to be paid on application and £2 on 
allotment. In case of no allotment the deposit will be 
returned in full. 


DIRECTORS. 

Joun N. Browy, Esq., Deputy-Chairman of the Glou- 
cester Waggon Company Limited, and Director of 
the Patent Shaft and Axle Company Limited, Bir- 
mingham. 

EpMUND WALTER WINGROVE, Esq., Chairman of the 
Plynlimmon Lead Mining Company, London. 

GeorGe A. Apptson, Esq., Director of the Hereford, 
Hay, and Brecon Railway Company, London. 

WILLIAM MAITLAND, Esq., Director of the London and 
Provincial Marine Insurance Company, London. 

JOHN BAYLEY DARVALL, Esq., Director of the Bank of 
Australasia, 

(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS. 

LONDON and County BANK, Lombard street, London ; 

and their branches in Town and Country. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. J. and R. Goer, 49 Lime street, Leadenhall 
street, London, 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs. BAnnow and GATes, 24 Gresham street, 
London. 
SECRETARY, 
Mr. Henry HOWELL. 
OFFICES. 
22 CORNHILL, LONDON; 47 ANN STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Tuts COMPANY is formed for the purpose of pure has- 
ing the Contract for granting an Underlease and the 
Sale of the Lease of and developing the celebrated 
CAECONROYand LLANERCHYA WR LEAD MINES, 
situate about four miles distant from Llanbrynmair 
Station, on the Cambrian Railway, in the County of 
Montgomery, North Wales. 

The CaeConroy Mine will be demised to the Company 
or its Trustee for a term of twenty-cight and a half 
years, to commence from the Ist day of January, 1853, 
less the last seven days thereof, giving the Company a 
term of nearly sixteen years. The Llanerchyawr Mine 
will be assigned to the said Company or Trustee for 
the residue of a term of twenty-one years, commencing 
from the 29th day of September, 1866, giving the 
Company a term of seventeen years. The Lessor has 
promised to grant a new lease for twenty-one years to 
a responsible Company, in lieu of the existing lease. 

The amount of the purchase money is £38,100, the 
Vendor agreeing to pay all preliminary expenses up to 
and including the allotment of Shares. The residue of 
the Capital proposed to be raised will be applied to the 
further development of the Mines. 

The Directors refer to the Reports appended hereto 
by Mr. TREGONING and Captain Epwarp WILLIAMS, 
who have been engaged as independent advisers to 
examine the property on behalf of the Company, with 
a view to the proposed purchase, and one from 
Captain OWEN, who for many years has worked the 
Mines in the Service of the late proprietor, Sir EDWARD 
Conroy, Bart. 

Owing to the want of Machinery, the Mines have 
been most imperfectly worked, the Conroy Mine not 
having been touched for two years. In the case of the 
Llanerchyawr Mine one Adit only has been worked, 
but that has produced 120 tons of Lead per month,! 
which yield is sufficient to secure immediately to the 
Shareholders a good dividend on the Capital proposed 
to be subscribed; but by an outlay of £10,060, the 
Directors are advised, the produce of the Mines can be 
brought to 250 tons per month,? which, at the average 
price of Lead, should give a dividend of upwards of 20 
joer cent. per annum. 

The Directors feel that it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the value of a property so well known as the Cae 
Conroy and Llanerchyawr Mines, which have hitherto 
been exclusively in private hands. It may, however, 
be observed that the extent of virgin ground, both east 
and west of the Conroy Shaft, amounts in the whole to 
687 fathoms, or upwards of three-quarters of a mile, 
and which it is believed contains veins of Ore of much 
greater value than those already explored.’ Where 
the two lodes intersect large deposits of Ore may be 
confidentiy expected. There are three other lodes 
shown upon the map, of great promise, but which, not 
having been proved, have not been taken into caleula- 
tion. 

The lead from the Cae Conroy Mines produces the 
anusually large yield of ten ounces of silver to the ton. 

As regards the lasting properties of the Mines, the 
Beports above referred to justify the belief that the 
riches of the Mines are virtually untouched, and 
appear to be practically inexhaustible. This belief i 
confirmed by the geological formation of the district. 

Mr. TREGONING in his Report states, ** The facts 
already mentioned in the commencement of this 
Report, that this Mine has from comparatively limited 
and shallow workings returned sufficient ore in the 
past thirteen years to pay not only all costs, including 
heavy amounts for machinery, reservoirs, &c., but has 
paid considerable profits: and also that it is now pro- 
ducing £1,560 worth of ore per month, from workings 
on only one portion of the Llanerchyawr lode, and 
those above the Adit level, are in themselves quite 
sufficient to show that it is a mining enterprise of no 
ordinary character, and one I can with great contl- 
dence very strongly recommend, as the Jodes, in my 
opinion, promise well to continue productive, and with 
a capital of about £10,000 I have no doubt that the 
Mine can be explored, and the monthly returns of ore 
and profits very considerably increased.” 

Unlike the majority of Mining enterprises, where the 
discovery of Ore is in anticipation, this property has 
been worked for some years, and the Company at once 
enter into possession of a revenue which appears, from 
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'See Owen's Statutory Declaration. 2?See Williams’ 
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the Reports above referred to, to be capable of great 
increase. The undertaking will therefore at once take 
rank as a dividend-paying Mine. 

If noallotment be made, the money will be returned 
without deduction; should a less number of Shares be 
allotted than are applied for, the amount paid as deposit 
will, so far as required, be appropriated towards the 
payment due on allotment. 

The following agreements have been entered into, 
viz., an agreement dated the Ilth October, 1870, 
between James Thomas Gray, Esq., of the one part, 
and Henry Howell, Esq., as Trustee for the Company, 
of the other part. An agreement, dated the 11th day of 
October, 1870, between the said James T. Gray, of the 
one part; and Philip Thomas Blyth and Henry Blyth, 
of the other part. Copies of these agreements, and the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, may be seen 
at the Offices of the Company. 

Applications for Shares to be addressed to Messrs. 
BLYTH, and Co., 17 Gracechurch street, London, E.C.; 
or to the Seeretary, Mr. Henny HOWELL, 47 Ann street, 

tirmingham; and Cheques to be made payable to the 
Company at the London and County Bank. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Applicition for Shares 
may be obtained at the Offices of the Company and of 
Messrs. Blyth and Co. 








CERTIFICATE of PRODUCE of LLANERCHYAWR 
ADIT, from Ist of JANUARY to lith JUNE, 1870, 
I, THOMAS OWEN, Captain of the Llanerchyawr Mine 
in the County of Montgomery, do solemnly and sin- 
cerely declare that the produce of one Adit, called 
the * Deep Adit,” in the above Mine, has been since 
the Ist day of January, 1870, to the l4th June, 1870, 
Six Hundred and Eleven Tons Ten Hundredweights 
of Lead Ore, dressed and carted to the Railway Sta- 
tion, and I make this solemn declaration in pur- 

suance, «ec. , , 
Signed and declared at Llanbryn- )} , ag TRY 
mair, the 23rd day of July, 1370, } THOMAS OWEN. 
Before me, 
RvsseELL GOLE, 
A London Commissioner to Administer Oaths in 
Chancery. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT from Mr. TREGONING. 
96 Lancaster Road, Notting Hill, London, W. 

15th July, 1870, 
DeARr Sir,—With respect to the Conroy Mines I beg 
to repeat what I stated to you last evening, namely, 
that a great part of the Sett through which the Llaner- 
chyawr, Cae Conroy, and other lodes pass, is as yet 
unexplored, and that the Cae Conroy lode has not been 
opened out at the Fifty-Fathom Level, and the Llaner- 
chyawr lode remains untouched below the Adit Level, 
although there are “ shoots ” of ore going down in both 
lodes. I therefore think the Mine is as yet quite in its 
infancy, and taking into consideration the geological 
formation, the permanent character of the Dyliffe, and 
other mines of the district ; and also the many other 
favourable features of the enterprise, | consider it one 
of unusual promise.—Wishing you every success, | 

remain, yours truly, A. TREGONING. 

Henry HOweLL, Esq., Secretary, the Conroy Mines 

Lead Company, 47 Ann street, Birmingham, 


THE CONROY MINES. 
REPORT OF A. TREGONING, Esq. 
To THE DireEcToRS OF THE CoNROY LEAD MINEs, 
LONDON. 

These Mines are situated in the parish of Llanbryn- 
mair, about four miles from the railway station of that 
name on the Cambrian Railway, in the county of 
Montgomery, North Wales. 

The *Sett,” as will be seen from the accompanying 
plan of the grant, is extensive, and takes in the Cae 
Conroy and Llanerchyraur lodes, with various other 
veins and branches, 

The rock in which these lodes are found is of the 
lower Silurian formation, and rises precipitously into a 
hill, several hundred feet in height, on the western 
side of the Twymyn River, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the sett. 

The explorations, ancient and modern, have been 
principally confined to the Cae Conroy and Llaner- 
chyraur lodes, both of which, from comparatively 
limited workings, have yielded for the past thirteen 
years large quantities of silver-lead ores, and, as far as 
I have been able to ascertain, have, after paying heavy 
expenses for machinery, reservoirs, &c., left handsome 

yrotits. 

’ The Cae Conroy lode has an eastern and western 
course, and underlies northward about LSin. to 21in. 
per fathom. It varies considerably in width, in some 
places attaining as much as 36 ft. It has been ex- 
plored by an engine shaft which is 262 fathoms from 
the eastern boundary. 

An adit level drains this shaft 15 fathoms below the 
surface. Levels have been extended east and west on 
the course of the lode from the shaft, at the 10, 20, 30, 
and 40 fathoms below the adit, and the shaft has been 
sunk down to the 50 fathom-level, where preparations 
are now being made to again drive east and west on 
the course of the lode, which at this point has from its 
underlie nearly passed through the shaft, and not only 
continues here to present the appearance of a powerful 
and promising lode, but yields about 10 ewt. of silver- 
lead ore per fathom. 

The various workings and stopes made on this lode, 
as will be seon from the accompanying section, are 
principally to the west of the shaft, and are, at the 20- 
fathom level, about 130 fathoms in length. 

The * Outcrop " of this lode to the east of the shaft 
was explored by the ancients (Romans, it is supposed) 
on a rich shoot of ore, dipping westward on a cross- 
course or “ Flat,” running at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the lode. The occurrence of “ Flats” or cross- 
courses, which are principally composed of soft “shale,” 
and are only a few inches in width, has proved one of 
the most favourable indications in this mine, and the 
lode, judging from the excavations made on it and from 
information furnished me, must have yielded in many 
places several tons of ore per fathom. The lode at the 40- 
fathom level west of the shaft has been driven on for 
a distance of about 35 fathoms, and the lode in the end 
will yield at present about 10 ewt. of ore per fathom. 
The ore discovered in the back of this level has been 
principally “ stoped-out,” but there are many places 
along the bottom of this drivage for several fathoms in 
length that will produce. I think, from 15 ewt, to 1} ton 
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available bythe 59-fathom level being extended west of 
the shaft. 

The lode in these workings presents an appearance 
of continuing productive in depth, and in addition there 
is a large and promising mining fleld of unexplored 
ground, standing to the east and west of the shaft for 
several hundred fathoms in length. 

The Llanerchyawr lode has an east and west course 
and underlies south about 24 inches per fathom: it 
varies from a few iuches to several feet in width, and 
“erops out” boldly on the summit of the hill in the 
western part of the * Sett,” several hundred feet aboya 
the Twymyn river. It is intersected by several “ Flats” 
sross-courses,” which run at right angles to its 
onand dip westward. The lode is found pros 
ductive both above aud below these cross-courses, and 
from its favourable position and easy character has 
been explored from the summit of the hill down to the 
deep Adit level, a depth of nearly 100 fathoms, 

From the accompanying section of this lode, the 
and extent of the drivages and stopes, with the 
stimated value of the lode at various points, will be 
seen. It is from those explorations that the greater 
part of the returns and protits have been obtained for 
the past thirteen years, as the facilities for the explora- 
tions were very great. The lode being much softer than 
the Cae Conroy it could be attacked and worked by a 
series of adit levels, thereby avoiding the cost of pump- 
ing. hauling machinery, although the ore is not, [ 
am informed, so rich for silver as that from the Cae 
Conroy lode by about £1 per ton. 

The deep adit level is now being driven westward on 
the course of the lode, which at present yields from 1} 
to 2 tons per fathom, and the lode immediately above 
in the 75-fathom level is giving very nearly the same 
quantity. From these and other drivages and * stopes” 
they are at present raising, | understand, about 120 tons 
per month, and as faras [ am able to ascertain, ata 
cost of about £7 103 per ton, which leaves a profit of 
about £5 10s per ton. 

From the manner in which the mine has been worked 
there are but little reserves, but unless the lode should 
very unexpectedly and seriously decrease in its produce 
I think these returns may be continued for a consider- 
able period. 

By referring to the accompanying section, it will 
be seen that there is a part of this lode in the deep adit 
level unproductive east of number 4 flat, for a distance 
of about 110 fathoms; but beyond this eastward the 
lode again assumes its regular course an productive 
character, and yields ore in paying quantities, and, 
from its promising appearance, well merits a vigorous 
prosecution, both in length and depth, but from its 
peculiar position must be worked at present as a sepa- 
rate exploration from the rich portions of the lode 
westward, 

The deep adit cross-cut level has been driven south 
from the Llanerchyawr lode, and intersected at a dis- 
tance of 100 fathoms, a lode supposed to be the Cae 
Conroy, which lode, about 40 fathoms to the east of the 
point where intersected by this adit level, has been 
worked on at the surface at a place called Craig Goch. 
This lode underlies to the north, and, as the Llaner- 
chywar lode underlies to the south, it is supposed they 
will meet at a depth of about 150 fathoms below the 
deep adit level. 

The facts already mentioned in the commencement 
of this Report, that this mine has from comparatively 
limited and shallow workings returned sufficient ore in 
the past thirteen years to pay not only all costs, in- 
cluding heavy amounts for machinery, reservoirs, &c., 
but has paid considerable profits, and also that it is 
now producing £1,560 worth of ore per month from 
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| lode, and those above the adit level, are in themselves 


quite sufficient to show that this is a mining enterprise 
of no ordinary character, and one I can with great con- 
fidence very strongly recommend, as the lodes in my 
opinion promise well to continue productive, and with 
a capital of about £10,000, [have no doubt that the mine 
can be explored and the monthly returns of ore and 
profits very considerably increased. 
(Signed), A. TREGONING,. 

96 Lancaster road, Notting Hill, London, W., 22n4 

June, 1870, 





REPORT of Mr. EDWARD WILLIAMS, for 26 years 
Captain of the Dyliffe Mines, aud now Captain of the 
Cafartha Mines. 

Llanerchyawr Mine, July 18, 1870. 
LLANERCHYAWR MINE, 

GENTLEMEN,—I carefully inspected this mine on 
Saturday last, as I have done several times before of 
late. I find that the Llanerchyawr Mine is as yet only 
in its infancy, although many thousands of tons of ore 
have been raised there, dressed, and made marketable. 
This mine, as far as I can judge by looking at the 
ground, must have made about half the value of ore in 
profits, viz., £6 10s perton, and the remainder of the 
value for cost of working. Here I must repeat by 
stating again that this mine is in its infancy, for hitherto 
it has been worked by adit levels commenced and 
driven to the lode a little lower down than halfway to 
the bottom of the dingle which stands north of the 
mine. The mine has not been worked below the adit 
level above mentioned; but when the backs over the 
present adit shall be exhausted, another adit can be 
commenced from the bottom of the dingle to come 
under the present bottoms, and such adit will give 
about 30 fathoms of new backs if driven from the 
bottom east of present adit. 

East of the present workings of the Llanerchyawr 
Mine I observed a virgin piece of ground, at least 100 
fathoms in length, which never has been worked. 
This piece of ground I look at as valuable as the part 
now worked upon, as good ore is visible, going east tv 
the virgin ground above mentioned, 

Another great and valuable operation has been done 
in this part of the mine, viz., driving the long cross-cut 
south out of the Llanerchyawr lode to intersect the 
Graig Goch or the Cae Conroy lode, at a very great 
depth below the old mime formerly worked by shallow 
adits, and where good ore has been left in the bottom 
to my knowledge, and a level is now in, being driven 
west on the course of the lode to come to a great depth 
under the ore in that old mine. 

Tue Cae Conroy MINE. 

This Mine is being worked by an engine anda draw- 
ing shaft; the stopes in back of the levels driven out 
of the shaft are nearly exhausted, but a new draft of 
12 fathoms has been newly sunk, and a lift of pumps 
full work to lay open pleaty ot 
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new backs for stopes as will last for some years to 
ee lin tits mine again one great advantage of ex- 
tending the mine both east and west of the present 
old workings, and developing the lode in that part, 
such would give the advantage of raising much more 
ore per month in this mine alone than hitherto. 

On the whole, in conclusion, my real opinion is that 
if £10,000 were expended to improve these two mines, 
the returns would be 250 tons of ore per month, at 
a profit of £6 10s per ton.—Your obedient servant, 

Epwakp WILLIAMS. 
Messrs. J. and R. Gore, 49 Lime street, London, 





BEPORT of Mr. THOMAS OWEN, for nearly 14 years 
Captain of the Cae Conroy and Llanerchyawr Mines. 
Cae Conroy Mines, June 21, 1870. 
To THE DIRECTORS OF THE Conroy LEAD MINES 
COMPANY. 

I beg to send _you my Report of the Cae Conroy and 
Llanerchyawr] Mines, situated about four miles from 
Llanbrynmair station, on the Cambrian Railway, in the 
County of Montgomery, on the west side of the road 
leading to Llanidloes, where I have been serving the 
Jate Sir Edward Conroy, Bart., and his successor, Sir 
John Conroy, Bart., as Captain of the Mines, for thirteen 
and a half years, and have been the means during that 
period of selling upwards of 6,000 tons from both mines, 
There are two excellent lodes, running east and west, 
about one mile and a half in length, with five branches 
traversing the whole length of the property, The Cae 
Conroy lode underlies north, varying in size from two 
to thirty-six feet wide. The Llanerchyawr lode under- 
lies south, varying in size froma mere joint to ten and 
twelve feet wide. Both lodes form juuction in about 
the centre of the sett. On these lodes there are two 
mines opened to a considerable extent. 

Tue CAE CONROY MINE. 

This mine is opened on the Cae Conroy lode, in the 
following manner, viz.:—Ata distanee of 262 fathoms 
westward from the eastern boundary, an engine-shaft 
has been sunk 67 fathoms on the north side to the lode, 
and intersects it at a depth of 61 fathoms. The last six 
fathoms have been sunk in the lode, which is about 12 
feet wide at bottom of shaft, and contains on the south 
side a heading wall, with a good mixture of silver-lead 
ore, which will yield from ten to twelve ewt. per fathom ; 
an old adit has been driven intersecting it at fifteen 
fathoms’ depth, where the water is discharged from the 
workings; below adit, there are stations driven to the 
lode, which are called the “ Ten,” * Twenty,” “ Thirty,” 
and “Forty-Fathom Levels ~ 

The Ten Fathoms Level has been driven on the 
course of the lode 32 fathoms in productive ground. 

The Twenty Fathoms Level has been driven on the 
course of the lode 125 fathoms’ length, 75 fathoms of 
which proved productive—present end appears pro- 
mising. I would advise driving this level westward, 
into that promising piece of virgin ground where there 
is every reason to believe that further rich deposits 
of ore will be discovered. 

The Thirty Fathoms Level has been driven on the 
course of the lode for 95 fathoms, 50 fathoms of which 
have proved productive. The lode in the end is three 
feet wide, composed of spar, clay-slate, mundic, and 
lead ore, but not to value. This level should be ex 
tended westward into the ore-bearing ground driven 
through in the level above. 

The Forty Fathoms Level has been driven on the 
course of the lode 38 fathoms’ length, 28 of which 
proved productive, and which is valued along the bot- 
tom of the level to yield from 10 ewt. to 1) ton per 
fathom. The width of lode in the end is not ascer- 
tained, but the part driven on will yield } ton of ore 
per fathom. This level also is pushed westward into 
the same ore-bearing ground seen in the levels above. 

The last 12 fathoms have been sunk during the last 
8 months. The pumps are put to work, the plat already 
cut, and the men have commenced driving east and 
west; this will be called the Fifty Fathoms Level, and 
will yield ore as aforesaid. I have no doubt, from the 
appearance of the ground in the level above, that when 
this level is opened to a fair extent, considerable quan- 
tities of ore will be raised and good returns made. 

In the eastern part of this mine there is a slide or 
fault, which cuts the ore out, and disorders the lode. 
If this slide kept its regular dip we should have it in 
the shaft where it intersected the lode; but it appears 
to be dipping more vertical; either the 40 or 50 fathoms 
level should be extended eastward through the dis- 
ordered ground. 

By pushing down the engine shaft and opening new 
levels at 10 or 12 fathoms, each of which could be done 
every six or eight months, no doubt the returns would 
greatly increase from this mine. 

There are two shallow cross-cuts driven to the lode 
in the Cae Conroy property, westward to the present 
workings, both being too shallow to effect any good 
discovery. Those are called “Lloyd's Level” and 
“ Adit Morgan.” 

THE LLANERCHYAWR MINE. 

This mine is opened on the Llanerchyawr lode, by 
Ccross-cuts, which are called the “Old Adit,” 30 fathoms 
adit, and the “Deep Adit,” or 87 fathoms level, com- 
municating by passes from which the different levels 
are driven. The whole workings above the 40 fathom 
level, namely, the Old Adit, 10, 20, and 30 fathoms 
levels, are suspended; ore ground discovered in all 
excavated. 

The 40 fathoms level has been driven on the course 
of the lode 184 fathoms’ length, Ssjof which proved pro- 
ductive. The lode in the western end is unproductive, 
also in the eastern end; but this level should be 
extended westward to prove the lode in that direction, 
where we may expect to make new discoveries, also to 
form communication with the workings at the western 
boundary. 

The 50 fathoms level has been driven on the course 
of the lode 132 fathoms’ length, 77 fathoms of which 
proved productive. Lode in the western end 2 feet 
wide, composed of spar, clayslate, blende, and lead ore, 
Yielding of the latter 7 cwt, per fathom. This lead is 
pushed under the ore ground seen in the level nbove 
The eastern end is unproductive, but it would be advis 
able to drive eastward to prove the untried piece of 
ground at that point. 

he 65-fathom level has been driven on the course 
of the lode 143 fathoms length, 110 of which proved 
productive. The lode in the western end is 2 feet wide, 
composed of spar, clayslate, blende, and spots of lead 
ore occasionally. his level is also pushed under the 
Same bunch of ore stated in the level above. There is 
one stope which will yield 1 ton per fathom. 
























The 75-fathoms level has been driven on the course 
of the lode 66 fathoms’ length, only 3 fathoms of which 
proved unproductive ground. The lode in the western 
end, from 8 to 10 feet wide, composed of spar, clay- 
slate, blende, and lead ore, will yield of the latter 1} 
ton per fathom, There are two stopes at the back 
which will yield from 8 ewt. to 1 ton perfathom. In 
the eastern end there are three stopes which will yield 
on average 1 ton per fathom, 

The deep adit or 87 fathoms level, has been driven 
on the course of the lode 236 fathoms length, 10s 
fathoms of which proved productive. The lode in the 
end is 4 to 5 feet wide, composed of spar, clayslate, and 
lead ore, which will yield 1} ton per fathom. There 
are flve stopes at the back which will yield from 4 to 14 
ton per fathom. The ore ground already driven 
through at this point, and which may be inspected 
along the bottom of the level, is 66 fathoms’ length; 
lode varying from 2 to 8 feet wide, which will yield 
from § to 1} ton per fathom. I shall be much disap- 
pointed if the ore in the end will not continue 50 
fathoms further west. In the eastern part of this level, 
where the crosscut intersected the lode, the ore bearing 
ground is 42 fathoms’ length, being composed of car- 
bonate of lime abundantly, spar, blende, and lead ore, 
yielding of the latter, on average, 7ewt. per fathom. 
fathom. 


There are patches yielding § ton per 
Lode in the end unproductive, and disordered 
by a flat or cross-course, dipping east. There 


are four of these flats or cross-courses dipping west- 
ward in the western part, at a distance of about 40 
fathoms apart. I may here remark that under these 
flats the ore in the lode forms abundantly, making large 
rughs; one after another getting more productive in 
depth. In other words, the average produce of the ore 
ground from surface to 49 fathoms level, was about 12 
ewt. per fathom; from the 40 to the present workings, 
1 ton 3 ewt. per fathom; so you see the ore ground not 
only lengthens considerably, but doubles its produce in 
depth. There is one of these flats dipping beneath the 
present workings. We may, therefore, according to 
the facts described, expect further improvements down- 
wards. How to work the rich courses of ore, below 
adit, in both points to the best advantage, is an import- 
ant question, I admit, although it can be easily got 
over by means which I have no doubt Mr. Tregoning 
will explain to you. The lode between the ore-bearing 
ground in both points is disordered for 100 fathoms’ 
length. At a distance of 44 fathoms to the west of where 
the cross-cut intersected the lode, a cross-cut has been 
driven nearly 100 fathoms into the Cae Conroy Lode at 
Graig Goch, where there are shallow workings, and 6 
fathoms’ length of ore ground discovered, which will 
yield 15 ewt. per fathom at a depth of 7 fathoms from 
surface. The lode where the said cross-cut intersects 
it is decomposed into flookan or shale, which contains 
spots of lead ore occasionally. 

There are 38 fathoms to drive under the ore-bearing 
ground, which will give nearly 50 fathoms backs, when 
this is opened in working order. I have no hesitation 
in saying that this will make a good mine by itself. 

The ore-ground in the western part of this mine is 
producing 120 tons per mouth from its own resources, 
Should other portions be prosecuted in the same man- 
ner, which could be done with little outlay, no doubt 
the returns would be increased accordingly. 

In addition to the exploratory operations, and the 
valuable discoveries described, there are other poiuts 
in the property deserving attention. 

The long run of virgin ground between the two 
mines, where both lodes and other branches form 
junction, and which is 425 fathoms’ length, could be de- 
veloped by extending the eastern end at D ep Adit, 
Lianerehyraur ; also by extending * Adit Morgan,” on 
the course of the lode westward, which is about 15 
fathoms deeper than the Deep Adit; when both are 
driven to the same point, sink to communicate the 
workings, as well as to effect good ventilation. There 
has been a little ore discovered cropping on surface at 
the junction. 

The other point to be kept in view is the long run of 
virgin ground from the Cae Conroy shaft to the eastern 
boundary, which is 262 fathoms’ length. A shaft should 
be sunk at the eastern part, and levels driven east and 
west, so as to form communication with the Cae Con- 
roy mine; and if required, the Dyliffe water could be 
raised to work 45 or 50 feet wheel for necessary pur- 
poses, such as drawing, crushing, &c. The mineralized 
formation of the rock, with the character and quality 
of the lodes, jus expectations that rich deposits of 
ore may be discovered in these pieces of virgin ground, 

Having carefully gene through the underground 
operations in their various points, I must say in con- 
clusion, that the prospects are most encouraging, and 
if systematically and extensively developed, will prove 
lasting and profitable mines, second to none in the 
country.—I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed), THOMAS OWEN. 


AL, 























EXTRACT FROM “THE MINING JOURN 

RAILWAY, AND COMMERCIAL GAZETT 

London, February 19, 1570. 
LEAD MINING IN MONTGOMERYSHIRE, 

The great and continually increasing success which 
has attended the operations of lead mining in Wales 
during the last two ye is gradually awakening public 
attention to the unrivalled metalliferous deposits of the 
great central Silurian basin of the Principality; VAN 
MINE, upon which only a few hundred pounds has 
been really expended, was suld about a year ago 
to a London company, fer a little over Ls0,000, 
Within the last fortuight it has been act y sought 
for on the London Stock Exchange, by ¢ nvestors, 
at the rate of £86 for each 12,0000 are—giving a 
total value fur the mine of £1, }, aud showing a 
profit to the bold and fortunate purchaser of ONE | 
MILLION STERLING within twelve muuths. This is a | 
great result, but still only one among the marvellous 
successes of Welsh lead mining. A glance at the 
Stock Exchange share lists will show numerous other | 
mines where, if the success has not been on quite so 
colossal a scale as at Van, yet within a few months 
investments of sl ts have been turned into pounds, 
PAN-YR-ALLT, VAN CONSOLS, ASSHETON, and many 
thers shown in those lists are evidences of this, But 
Share Market alone, alt h thus showing profits 













































t 
which would seem almost bulous were they not 
already realized, gives but a fecble idea of the enor- | 
mous profits resulting from investments in Welsh 
lead mines, for many of the greatest lead mines | 
in Wales are entirely in private hands. Among 
these private mines we may take the instan 

of Dy.irre, the LispurNe MINES, and “Si 


Edward Conroy's Mines,” which upon almost 
nominal outlays have realized gigantic fortunes to 
those who have had the foresight, courage, and judg- 
ment to adventure in such a profitable pursuit as Welsh 
lead mining has ever shown itself to be. Dyliffe 
belonged at one time to the late Mr. CoBppEN, M.P., 
with whom became associated the Right Hon. JouN 
Baicut, M.P., the Right Hon. MILNER Gipson, for- 
merly M.P. for Manchester, and many others, who, 
from their success in Dyliffe, have become the leading 
capitalists of Lancashire. The Lisburne Mines, upon 
which only £7,500 capital has been in all paid up, have 
during recent years returned to their shareholders a 
quarter of a million in profits, and are yet only in the 
heyday of their prosperity. “Sir Edward Conroy's 
Mines, which are now second only to Van itself in their 
splendid returns and profits, were offered last year for 
sale at the low price of £69,00). If purchasers had 
been then bold enough to accept that offer there can be 
little doubt, judging from the analogy of the price at 
which other Welsh lead mines are selling, that the 
mines would be now selling at ten times that price.” 


THE CONROY LEAD MINES COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To THe Directors OF THE Conroy LEAD MINES 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum 
of £......... being a Deposit of £1 per Share on ......... 
Shares of £3 each in the above Company, I request 
that you will allot to me ,,.,...... Shares therein; and I 
agree to accept the same, or anysmaller number which 
you may allot to me, subject to the provisions of the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association ; and I here 
by agree to pay the further sum of £2 per share onallot 
ment; and I authorize you to place my name on the 
Register of Shareholders for the shares so allotted, and 
I agree to execute the Articles of Association when 
called upon to do so. 
Christian and Sarname in full 
Usual Signature .. 
Address ........ 
Occupati 










N.B.—This Form, when filled up and signed, to be 
left with the Bankers, on payment of the Doposit. 
BANKER'S RECEIPT. 


Received this ........0..0.00008 day of .... 187), 














the sum of . being a Deposit of £1 per Share 
on application for an allotment of............ Shares in 
the CoNRoy Leap MINgS Company, LIMITED. 

For the LONDON and CouNTY BANK, 
Cashier. 












TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTION’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taiuing an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c, with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadueed!> 
street, London, E.C. 





_— FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
street and Charing cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
GEO, W. LOVELL, See. 


TRAVELLING NOTES for TOURISTS or VISITORS 
in GREAT BRITALN and LRELAND. 
5 Sie NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND 

Supply Tourists and others visiting the United 
Kingdom with TRaVveLLIna Nores, available at the 
principal Cities and Watering-Places of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETLERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

_4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit for tixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C, 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
gp areaAs LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Cuter OFFIcE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH Or FIcE—No. 16 Pall Mall, Loudon, 
Instituted 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bouuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum — 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditivus. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


WAtr A MILLION 








has been paid by the 
RALLWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for ‘ 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &.) 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58 tmsures £1,990 





| at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 


for Injury. 
A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after L871. : 
For purticulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oflces, 64 Cora- 
ill, and 10 Regeut street, London. 
= Beet WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 

a DE. BASTI: AN tT and SPONTANEOUS 
GENERATION.” A Letter by Professor He XLEY appears in NATURE 
for October 13. (NATURE: a Weekly Mlustrated Journal of Science. 
. Every Thursday, price 4d.) 

W*. AT WE DEMAND from FRANCE. 
— from the German of HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE. Crown S8yo, 


L Just ready. 


TPHE GROWTH of the TEMPORAL POWER 
of the PAPACY. By ALFRED OWEN LEGGE. Crown Sy, 5s 6d. 
NEW VOLUME of “The GLOBE SERIES.” 
OWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. With 
Biographical Introduction and Notes by W. BENHAM. Globe Svo, 3s 6d. 
[Just ready, 
SECOND SERIES of “* HISTORICAL SELECTIONS.” 


ECROPEAN | HISTORY, narrated in a Series 
- of Historical Select —" ym the best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 
E. M. SEWELL and C, M. YONGE, Vol. il, 1088-1228, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Just ready. 

» , > > - > 
REEK for BEGINNERS. By Josern B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of C lassics al Literature in - a College, London. 
Parts IL. and IL, price 3s 6d. 3 Parts. Complete in 1 vol, fcap, Svo, cloth, 

price 4s 6d. [Just ready, 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, —At all Libraries, — 

STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK-LORE. 
3y J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 8yo, 18s, 

PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. Ltoyo, 


Author of * The Game Birds of Sweden,” &¢. 8vo, 18s, 
PRINCIPLES of COMEDY and DRAMATIC 


EFFECT. By Percy FIrzGeratp, 8yvo, 12s. 
NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
A RIGHTED WRONG: a Novel. By Eomunp 


YATEes, Author of “ Black Sheep,” “ The Forlorn Iope,” * Broken to Harness,” 


&e. 3 vols. 

BEYOND THESE VOICES: a Novel. By the 
Earl of Desart, Author of * Only a Woman's Love," &c. 3 vols, 

A PRIVATE INQUIRY: aNovel. By Cuanres H. 
Ross, Author of * The Pretty Widow,” &c. 5 vols. 

LADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH: a Novel. By 
JAMES GRANT, Author of “ The Romance of War,” &c. 5 vols. 

The INQUISITOR: a New Novel. By Wit.iam 
GILBERT, Author of “ Doctor Austin’s Guests,” &c, 

FALSELY TRUE. By Mrs. Casuet Hoey. 3 vols. 

SCHOOLED with BRIARS: a Novel. In 1 vol. 

ROBERT LYNNE: a Novel. By Mary Bripemay. 


BOUGHT WITII a PRICE: a Novel. By the 
[Just ready, 
By the 





Author of * Golden Pi *, Inl vol. 
Countess 


The FLORENTINES: a. Novel. 
Just ready. 


MONTEMERLI. In 3 vols, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
WARNE'S NEW THREE — SIXPENNY GIFT-BOOKS. 
In small crown 8yo, 3s 6 : cloth gilt; post free, $3 10d. 
YLVIA and JANET; or, Too Quickly Judged. By A.C. D., 
a ior of “ Aggesden Vie irage,’ &c. With original lilustrations, 
-RICK WAL id Co., Bedford street, Covent Garde 





“AUNT LOUISA’s NEW FIVE SHILLING VOLUME. 
In demy 4to, cloth, 5s, elegantly gilt; post free, 5s 6d; or mounts od n linen, 1s 6d, 


ATs: YT LOUISA’S HOME COMPA NION With 24 
4 Oo ni “inti ae, 





















riginal Plates, printed i ( ues iy eouboie ‘ oscriptive Letter 
_f mtaining :—* Househ sid "Pou, “Hare and T mde * Hey-diddle- 
Hid ‘lle, "+ World-Wide Fables, 
F nick WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 
The COOKERY LY BO HX of the AGE 
Tn crown $vo, half-bound, pries 7s 61; postage, 10d, 
TARNE'S MODEL COOKERY and ILOU = “EEETING 
BOOK, containing 5.4 Receipts, Twenty-four pages « ‘vloured Plate 
embodying Two Hundred Different Subjects, besides Eigaty Woo \ tut Lilustrations. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 





NOVELS by the Right Hon. B, DISRAELI, MP. 
ONE-SHILLING EDITIONS. Now ready, post free, 1s 20. 
_ 3 A fk £’S NOVEL S. 
ONE-SHILLING EDITION of CONINGSBY. 
ITION of TANCRED., 





ONE-SHILLING | 

Also, uniform, an 

YOUNG DUKE—ViVIAN G 

FLEMING—VENET! 
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NOVELS by tho Right Ho B DISRAE! I, MP. 
Libeary Edition. 





ISRAELIS NOVELS. 
feap. Svo, half-roan, 15s; postage, 2s 6d 
bo ag og T's NOVELS. The Disraeli Edition, Five Vol 
tage, 4 


DERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, 


s. large crown 8vo, 
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Ready this day, crown Svo, 5s, 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR, 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Occasional Correspondent of the Times. 
Sirn, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo aniaed 


Just publishe d, 3 vols. post Svo. 


A SIREN. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Author of “ The Garsts angs of Garstang Grange ” 
* Paul the Pope and Paul the Iriar,” we. 


SMITH, aupue, and Co., 


Just published, 3 vols. post Syo, 


AGAINST TIME. 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 








15 Waterloo place, 














“A really interesting novel, free from cant, verbiage, or undue sensati yn—th, 
work of a man endowed with a clear and fertile fancy, “wh ) can describe the scey a 
and people of the present day without depressing the reader with the sense of their 
vulgarity. Equally at home in the city and on the Highland hills, he gives a viyig 
and enthusiastic yet truthful description of both, He can make a joint-stock com- 
pany interesting, and draw tine distinctions of commercial character. There is 
nothing obtrusive in the morulity of the story, but there is rare ski splayed in 
the manner in which the better characters improve under the tric tion of events,"== 
At wenwum, 

‘Mr. Shand differs from the great majority of new candidates for reputation, by 
putting his chief strength into the desc ription of male characters, and by selecting 
the machinery of his story from an order of things into which the most pushing 
advocates of feminine r ts have not hitherto penetrated. WwW os the exception 
of the faults we have m ioned, we may fairly congratulat and on having 
produced a geod novel 1 one, moreover, which opens with very cons ide rable 
success a fertile and hitherto almost une xplored ftleld for our purveyors of fiction.” 
—Suturday Review. 












Sairn, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





Just published, post 8vo. 

a 1 ry > v ‘ al ’ ‘ 
AMONG STRANGERS. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by E. S. MAINE. 

“The story is of the simplest kind, but the book possesses a charm rarely to be 
met with, Naturally and pleasingly written, it should Hud a place in many a howe 
¢ ire le." —Athenvum. : 

*When we say that ‘Among Strangers’ belongs to the quieter and less preten- 
tious variety of novel, that it deals wie dome : life and uever ventures beyond 
the natural limits of feminine knowle: , We have said very little... . We must 
therefore add that it possesses more distinct claims upon our good-will.”"—Saturday 
Lie vier, . 











Situ, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





In i vol. post Svo, price 5s, cloth. 
T HE FORCES of the UNIVERSE. By Georce 
BERWICK, M.D. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


In 1 vol. post Svo, price 63, cloth, gilt edges, 
ke DUTT FAMILY ALBUM. (The Contributors to this 
volume of English Poems are all Natives of India—Christians—and of one 
family.) 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
Now ready, in small 4to, with Portrait, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
PPE LIFE of JOUN HEYSHAM, M.D., Author of the 
“ Carlisle Bills of Mortality.” With an Appen tix cont aining his Correspond- 
ence with Mr. Joshua Milne, Actuary to the Sun Life Assurauce Society. Edited 
by HENny LONSDALE, M.D. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in post 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth, 
WE ORATION of DEMOSTHENES in ANSWER to 
ZESCHINES upon the CROWN. Translated into English, with Notes, by 
WILLIAM BrANbT, M.A., sometim? Scholar of Oviel College, Oxford; Menabor of the 
Inner Temple and of the Northern Circuit, 
London: LONGMANS, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 
TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, 
On Thursday next will be published, in sm ull Svo, with numerous Figures on Wood, 
price 3s td, cloth 
VLEMENTS of MEC i ANISM. ops T. M. Goopeve, M.A., 
wy Lecturer on Applie <d Mechanics toyal School of Mines, and formerly 
Professor of Natural Philosophy Loudon. 
rst of a New Series of ntary Works on Mechanical and Physi- 
forming a Series of Text-Buoks of Science, price 3s 6d each, adapted 
Artizans and of Stadents in Public and other Schools. Edited by 
. M. GOODEVE, MLA, 
In a few days, the Second Work of the Series, price 3s 6d. 
| igteearns their PROPERTIES avd TREATMENT. 
Including an account of the ordinary Metals, from their occurrence as Ore 
By C. L. BLoxam, Pro- 


















into the Workshop of the Tarner or Fitter. 
‘tical Chemistry in King’s College, London. 
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THE N NEW AND POPUL AR NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


BESSY RANE. By Mrs. , Henr y Wocda, 


Author of “ East Lynne, “ge. 3 vols. 


FROM THISTLES— onace ?P By 
Mrs. Emoart, Author of “St. Bede's.” “ The 
Curate’s Di scipline, &e, 3 vols, crown Syo. 

BEAUTY TALBOT. By Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. Author of “Bella Donna,” “Never For- 
- *&c. 3 vols. crown Syo. 

* Beauty Talbot" 


rs expression, felix ity of ras 
Mr. Fitzgers ald sh« yw € 


yOSSesses 





¥y merits—vivacity 





aaa tely “—raphic. 
genuine pathetic 
hes."—/’al! Mal! 


ing ¢ characters and mant 
-A vein of shrewd fun, gli ’ 
sudden facile skete 





instincts—many 
Gazette. . 
« Written wit 
to win a consi t wvity. 
« For originali ~ of des ign, Vorilliam y in exee uting it, 
and for wonde rful pow vi character, few 
novels can surpass * Beauty Talbot. "—John Bull, 
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Also, next week. 


TheCOUNTRY HOUSE onthe RHINE. 
By V. BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 

“Ttis always refreshing to meet one novel am ong 
many —* a beaut ful work. with a op n, 2 sul t. 
and an ide: rhe poet'cal ¢ f thi ow pred 
Son of Anseboch le g guarante ite scenery, 
Ti radiant and ever-mov le Rhine 
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The Book of Preserves; or, Receipts for 
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Comflires, Syrups, Liqueurs de Famille, Petits 
Fours, Bon Bons, &e. By JULES GouFFE, Head 
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Plutarch’s Morals. A Library Edition, 
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Lives. Edited by Professor GoopWIN, of Harvard 
College, Mass. With an Introductory Essay by R. 
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Favourite English Poems. _ Illustrated 
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